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DOMESTIC CAUSES OF THE CHANGES IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 7, Jul 60 
pp 3-13 


[Article by A. A, Kokoshin] 


[Text] The domestic political factors contributing to the Carter Adminis- 
tration's foreign policy reversal at the turn of the decade can only be 
determined with consideration for prevailing tendencies and processes in 
the firet half of the 1970's. They were largely a result of the internal 
political struggle over the questions of detente that had been going on in 
the United States even under the Republican administrations of R. Nixon 
and G. Ford. 


One of the significant features of the American Government's move toward 
the policy of detente was the fact that thie move was accomplished by the 
Republican Administration of R. Nixon, whose domestic and foreign policy 
was supported not only by the “center” of the American bourgeois political 
spectrum, but aleo by many conservatives. At that time the right wing of 
the Republican and Democratic parties was more disorganized than ever 
before in the postwar period. The prestige of its leaders had declined 
under the influence of the U.S. defeat in Vietnam and the growth of the 
mass antiwar movement, which was joined not only by the lower and middle 
strata of American society, but aleo a large segment of the ruling class. 
One of the deciding factors in the growth of these feelings was the nega- 
tive effect of the tremendous military expenditures on an increasing num- 
ber of monopolies that were not among the chief producers of military 
equipment. Under these conditions, the liberal wing of the top political 
circles in the United States gained strength and became more active, 
exerting constant pressure on the Nixon Administration to effect the more 
radical epessusten of exceedingly urgent foreign and domestic political 
problems. 


President Nixon's official acknowledgement of the strategic parity between 
the United States and the Soviet Union and his admission of the impossibil- 
ity of changing this balance--at least in the 1970's--had a tremendous 
effect on the foreign policy thinking of U.S. ruling circles and on the 




















balance of power in Washington, The Many changes in the relative economic 
strength of the United States and its chief capitasiat competitors=-the 
destern European countries and Japan=-aleéo promoted a more realistic 
reassessment of many foreign policy postulates and the limitation of the 
arma race, Prominent American businessmen and statesmen stressed numerous 
times in the early 1970's that the stronger position of these increasingly 
formidable rivals of America, monopolies was largely due to the fact that 
most of the Western European states and, in particular, Japan were spend- 
ing 4 much smaller portion of their gross national product on military 
needs than the United States. 


Various segments of the American ruling elite, however, invested the con- 
cept of detente with their own, sometimes extremely oversimplified and 
onesided,meaning from the very beelaning, even Chough they supported the 
compulsory move toward the policy of detente in general. 


While the more sober=-minded representatives of the ruling class and the 
political and academic elite serving its interests viewed the policy of 
detente as the beginning of an unavoidable transition to constant peace- 
ful coexistence by states with differing social structures, many American 
monopoliate and politicians regarded detente only as a brief respite in 
the confrontation with the USSR. Many U.S. statesmen and politicians 
associated detente with the hope of the "degeneration" of the USSR, of the 
Soviet Union's withdrawal from the ideological struggle and with a joint 
“division of the world” into spheres of influence for the preservation of 
the social, military and political status quo. These unfounded hopes soon 
collapsed under the influence of world events. The Soviet Union had no 
intention of renouncing the Marxist-Leninist principles of its policy, 
particularly its support of democratic forces and the national liberation 
movement, or of withdrawing from the ideological struggle. Moreover, just 
as the Marxists had predicted, the conditions of detente intensified proc- 
esses of objective change, reinforced the positions of the socialist com- 
munity and heightened the successes of the national liberation movement 
and the developing countries. 


The following factor also had a definite effect on feelings about detente 
in U.S. ruling circles and broader strata. Nixon himself, juet as the 
main “architect” of his administration's foreign policy, H. Kissinger, 2 
evidently took a more realistic view of contemporary international rela- 
tions and the policy of detente than many American politicians. By pub- 
licizing their foreign policy by every means possible within the country, 
however, they contributed to the rise of “excessively optimistic” views 
regarding the ongoing positive processes in U.S.-Soviet relations. 





The opposition to the Nixon Administration's policy toward the Soviet 
Union grew as new important results vere attained in the relaxation of 
international tension. After the Moscow meeting (May 1972) of General 
Secretary L. 1. Brezhnev of the CPSU Central Committee and U.S. President 
R. Nixon, which concluded with the signing of an entire series of impor- 
tant Soviet-American documents, these forces tried to divest the strategic 











arms limitation agreement of most of its meaning and to influence the 
course of ite implementation, The debates that broke out in the United 
States after the Moscow meeting in connection with the defense budget 
indicated the practical steps these forces intended to take, and did take; 
these were not stepa directly against the treaties and agreements, but 
ateps to compensate for the new limitations by means of an escalation of 
the arms race in other areas, These dangerous tendencies were discernible 
to Seviet experts, 


The most distinct expressions of opposition to the policy of detente at 
that time were Senator Jackson's amendment in regard to further strategic 
arms limitation talke in 1972 and the Jackeson-Vanek and Stevenson amend- 
ments pertaining to trade with the USSR in 1974, 


A political counteroffensive was also undertaken by the U.S. military- 
industrial complex, which saw a mounting threat to ite own existence in 
the resulte of the detente policy and, in particular, in its prospects. 
This counteroffensive by the ailitary-industrial complex and other rightist 
and reactionary forces, including Zionist circles, was launched at a time 
when the administration, which had done much to promete the policy of 
detente, was experiencing serious domestic political difficulties in con- 
nection with the Watergate affair. The Nixon Administration fell victim 
to crisis phenomena that had been maturing for decades within the insti- 
tution of the presidency, to its own abuses of power within the nation and 
to the massive intrigues of its opponents. The diminishing authority of 
the President, the almost total preoccupation of R. Nixon and his closest 
advisers with the etruggle for their own survival, the subsequent forced 
resignation of the chief of state and the transfer of power to G. Ford, 
who had little experience in international affairs, naturally affected 
progress in the policy of detente. 


One of the important results of the decline in Nixon's influence during 
the course of the Watergate scandal was the erosion of the centrist coali- 
tion on which he had relied for support for his foreign policy. Many of 
the conservative members of the coalition began to move to the right, par- 
ticularly in matters pertaining to military detente and U.S. military 
preparations. Although the liberal wing of the American political elite 
preserved its relatively constructive approach to arms race limitation 
talks with the Soviet Union at this time, it made fiercer attacks on the 
Soviet structure and socialist democracy, which anticipated the "human 
rights” campaign launched a few years later by J. Carter. The most 
zealous efforts in this direction were made by the particular segment of 
the liberal wing that has ties to the pro-Israeli lobby and Zionist 
organizations. 





In 1974, however, rightist forces were unable to prevent a meeting near 
Viadivostok between General Secretary L. I. Brezhnev of the CPSU Central 
Committee and President G. Ford, during the course of which important 

agreements were concluded on the main aspects of the SALT II talks. At 




















thia meeting, Brezhnev and ford come uded Chat faverable prospects existed 
for the compilation of a new draft agreement in 1975.4 Rightist forces 
were alao unable to prevent U.o. participation, with President G, Ford 
representing the nation, in the Helsinki Conference on Security and Cooper- 
ation in Burope and the signing of the final document of this conference, 
As a result of a fierce struggle within the Ford Administration, the 
"“nawk" J, Sehlesinger resigned from his position as secretary of defense. 
But his departure did not influence the administration's plane regarding 

a return to the policy of increased military preparations. After a slight 
reduction in U.S. military spending (primarily in connection with the end 
of the war in Vietnam), the defense budget constantiy increased in real 
terms from fiscal year 1976 on, 


Decisions regarding defecuse budge’ growth were made by the Ford Adminis- 
tration just before the eiection campaign of 1976, when his main rival in 
the Republican Party was R. Reagan, former governor of California, who had 
rallied the party's right and conservative wing. The effect of Reagan's 
campaign slogans on the policy of G, Ford, whose position on detente was 
already inconsistent, was quite noticeable. The administration, conduct- 
ing ite foreign and domestic policy with an eye on the growing Reagan 
group, a8 well as other rightist and conservative forces, decided not to 
conclude the second stage of the talks on the limitation of strategic 
offensive weapons and, in general, did not make any progress in other 
important bilateral and multilateral talks that were supposed to supplement 
political detente with military detente. The Ford Administration did not 
make any serious effort to lift the discriminatory restrictions on trade 
and economic ties with the Soviet Union at that time either. Ford's cam- 
paign speeches were also indicative of what was to come: Rightist forces 
in the United States were particularly pleased with the speech in which 
the President publicly counseled against the use of the term "detente," 
replacing it with the cliche, reminiscent of the cold war era, “winning 
peace through strength." 


In this way, just before the present administration took power, the posi- 
tion of rightist forces opposed to detente gained increasing influence over 
the approach of U.S. ruling circles to the policy of detente as a result 

of a struggle spanning several years. 


The campaign speeches of J. Carter, Democratic Party candidate for the 
presidency in the 1976 campaign, contained many promises, designed to sound 
constructive, regarding U.S. foreign policy. Carter made several promises 
to cut the defense budget and curb the arms race. He also paid consider- 
able attention to certain subjects that are almost compulsory topics for 
any U.S. politician, such as the need to “strengthen U.S. international 
positions,” to update and improve the quality of the American Armed Forces 
and so forth, and much of the candidate's rhetoric indicated what was to 
follow. The propagandists of his campaign seized upon a phrase coined by 
rightist forces and made energetic use of it: the statement that detente, 
in its present form, is supposedly «a “one-way street,” that it allegedly 











benefits only the Soviet Union and that this situation must be corrected, 
The excessively moral tone of his foreign policy statements was also 
etriking ==the preaching tone that was inconsistent with the actual state 
of the problems he discussed and with the need for a constructive and 
businesslike approach to their resolution, 


An analysis of the composition of the top echelon of the new Carter Admin- 
istrotion revealed that it consisted of representatives of the sober-minded 
segment of the American political elite and of individuals who had taken an 
anti-Soviet and anticommunist stand throughout their political career; 
moreover, they took this stand so vehemently that there waa absolutely no 
hope that they could take any kind of reasonable approach to the central 
issues in international relations. An assessment of the views of the new 
national security adviser, 2. Brzezinski, proved (even with consideration 
for his attempt, in the works he wrote in first half of the .970's under 
the conditions of detente, to camouflage the discredited "hawk" views of 
the 1950's and 1960's)® that a departure from the line of detente could be 
expected in U.S. foreign policy if his views should be completely 
implemented. 


Carter's socioeconomic program also seemed quite contradictory. When 
Carter was making every effort to win the vote of the average American, he 
promised to reduce the rate of inflation, considerably reduce unemployment, 
gradually set up a national health system, reduce taxes, accelerate hous- 
ing construction for low-income families, prevent urban decline, etc. At 
the same time, one of his main priorities was the eradication of the U.S. 
federal budget deficit by 1980, which would have required either consider- 
able cuts in federal spending or a rise in taxes, both of which would be 
inconsistent with the objectives listed above. Cuts in military spending 
could have aided in reducing the budget deficit, but not cuts on the limited 
scale proposed by Carter in his campaign speeches. 


It is true that the calculations of his advisers regarding the eradication 
of the federal budget deficit focused on a sweeping reform of the federal 
tax system (called the “scourge of mankind” by Carter in a fit of campaign 
demagogy), which was supposed to exclude the possibility of the underpay- 
ment of billions of dollars in taxes by the largest corporations and the 
richest segment of the American population. Many experts in the United 
States, however, were skeptical about the possibility of conducting this 
kind of reform from the very beginning--and they turned out to be right.’ 


We cannot exclude the possibility that Carter and his closest advisers were 
setting these contradictory objectives for 1977-1980 not only because they 
were following the American political tradition of deliberately deceiving 
the voters with impossible promises, but also because they were overesti- 
mating the capabilities of the new administration. The reasons for this 
attitude were the personality of the President, his brilliant--by American 
standards--career as a politician in the heartland, who had won a victory 
80 quickly over his much more famous and experienced rivals, and the 

















"Carter team's” Large.y Subjective 4afe a.Most euphoric titerpretation of 
conditions in the United States and in the world, 


It seemed that the new administration had reason to feel this way. In 
terme of a number of political tadicatore, -, Carter was in a better posi- 
tion than his predecessors G, Ford, &. Nixen and L. Johnson, He did not 
have to deal with the problem of getting out of the lost war in Vietnam, 
The U.S. economy was emerging, although with great deal of atrain and 
hesitation, from the moat severe crisis since the time of the "great 
depression.” Watergate--a blow, unprecedented in modern U.S. history, to 
the prestige of the highest executive office=-was a thing of the past. 
Under the influence of the bourgeois masse media, many average Americans 
were placing their trust in this new President, who had “challenged” all 
of the villainous politicians «>. iad compromised themselves in one way or 
an cher, 


In the first monthe of his term in office, J. Carter had a great deal of 
public support, but this support began to diminish quickly in just a few 
months. Economic inatability did not disappear: Despite the fact that 
the crisis of 1974-1975 was over, it was impossible to bring about any 
noticeable reduction in unemployment or to solve, even temporarily, the 
problem of inflation. The energy crisis was becoming more serious and was 
penetrating national economics and politics on a broader scale. Under 
these conditions, the monopolistic elite took a tougher stand on matters 
of economic policy and trade reiations and was able to bring about a per- 
ceptible reduction in the real wages of workers and a dramatic rise in the 
profits of monopolies in the second half of the 1970's. 


The monopolies began to use repressive methods ¢:ainst trade unions on a 
broader scale than before. Several liberal bills pertaining to social 
policy in general and labor relations in particular were killed in the 
Congress under their influence. By the end of the 1970's, this reaction- 
ary policy began to arouse increasingly vigorous opposition by trade unions 
and caused several large labor organizations to move to the left and criti- 
cize the policy of the monopolies and the government more openly. A number 
of influential trade unions joined the fight for cuts in military spending 
and for the conversion of defense production. 


After a brief period of hesitation, vacillation and contradictory behavior, 
the Carter Administration moved in the direction of conservative methods 
of economic control, which were more consistent with the traditional 
approach of Republican rather than Democratic administrations. In an 
attempt to combat inflation by means of an increasingly overt antilabor 
policy, the administration began to make cuts in federal social programs, 
reducing the corresponding budget appropriations and waging a fight against 
the strike movement that was almost indistinguishable from the one waged 
by the conservative (in domestic policy terms) administrations of Nixon 
and Ford. After cutting the federal expenditures on social needs under 
the guise of instituting "financial discipline” and reducing the federal 




















budget deficit, Carter went against his campaign promises by agreeing to 
the growth of the military budget, both in absolute and in relative terma, 
and this became particularly apparent in the budgets for fiscal years 
1979 and 1980, 


But even after Carter agreed tc higher military appropriations, he could 
not satiafy the increasing demands of the military-industrial complex and 
other rightist forces pressuri:g him for an even more substantial rise in 
defense spending and the fronta! deployment of all of the new weapon syse- 
tems on which work had already begun. Carter wae criticized harshly for 
his refusal to produce the strategic B-1 bomber, which had been labeled 
ineffective from the military and economic standpoint by administration 
experts, for his vacillation on the question of neutron warhead production, 
for the delays in the development of the new Trident and MX strategic 
systems, etc. It should be noted that the administration's actions stemmed 
not so much from ite relatively "more sensible" approach (in comparison to 
rightiet and ultra-rightist views) as from the pressure exerted by antiwar 
forces in the society, which launched, in particular, the massive "Stop the 
B-1"' movement and the movement against the neutron bomb--a movement which 
engulfed both American and Western Burope, where the neutron warheads were 
supposed to be deployed. Later events showed, however: *hat the antiwar 
movement of the second half of the 1970's in the Ur ce. ‘ates was unable 
to prevent the general drift of Carter's policy ir ve direction of mili- 
tariem and the escalation of international tension 


The administration assigned the energy problem a central place among its 
priorities, primarily stressing the need to reduce imports of 011.8 The 
successes of the administration--measured in terms of concrete problems 
and set objectives--were quite meager. Here, just as in many other areas, 
the administration displayed inconsistency and was unable to win con- 
gressional support for its initiatives in the majority of cases. Not one 
of the energy programs proposed by Carter and repeatedly adjusted during 
the course of heated domestic political battles won complete congressional 
approval.? There was a noticeable loss of faith in J. Carter in a consid- 
erably segment of the monopolistic elite, and this faith was diminished 
even more by the fact that the President's conservative budget policy did 
not restrict the rate of inflation and began to threaten a new recession 
in industry, which could, according to many bourgeois economists, be more 
dangerous than the crisis of 1974-1975 both for the United States and for 
the entire world capitalist economy. In his economic and social policy, 
therefore, Carte: took a considerable risk, including the risk of losing 
his chances of re-election. After failing to win the necessary trust of 
most of the nation's monopolistic elite, the President also alienated a 
large segment of the Democratic mass base (ethnic and racial minorities, 
the left wing of labor unions, the unemployed, etc.). As a result of all 
this, ir October 1979, just before the election campaign, Carter was in an 
extreme y critical position, enjoying less public support than his chief 
potential rival in the Democratic Party, Senator Edward Kennedy. His 
chances were also poor in comparison to the support given to several 
Republican Party contenders for the presidency. 
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PVidentiy, the possibilities for effective ac. ton if « positive and eon- 


structive spirit under tle ijtieofe of the campaign wefe sefe limited, 
aceording t@ the ealeulationse of the “Carter team,” then the possibilittes 
for “dramatic” actions of 4 forceful vature besides this, the administfa= 
tien iteelf had net displayed the .e*esear) Fitness in response to 

its Feasing pressure from the Fir! wany l®pertant foreign polley mat= 
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detente and to concessions to rightist forces on the questions of a higher 
budget for the Department of Defense and the implementation of new military 
programs. After signing the SAL’ |! Treaty and making an energetic initial 
effort to push the treaty through (ongfese, the administration gave in 

to vulgar demagogy over the so-called "Soviet combat brigade” in Cuba 
during the second stage of the hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. These maneuvers became one of the factors diminishing the 
chances of the successful ratification of the SALT 11 Treaty.!! Many of 
Carter's closest advisers whe sssessed these chances at the end of 1979 
arrived at the conelusion that attempts to win Senate approval of the 
treaty would cost @uch @ore than originally planned, and this cost would 
have to come out of the President's already quite meager political capital. 





An analysis of the attitudes and opinions of many prominent American states- 
men, politicians, financiers ane industrialists (the feelings of the latter 
can easily be discerned from the tone of such leading organs of American 
monopolistic capital as the WALL STREET JOURNAL, BUSINESS WEEK, PORTUNE, 
SOURNAL OF COMMERCE and PORBFS) indicates that the Carter Administration 
acted in line with prevailing attitudes in the ruling class, which had 
taken shape in the second half of the 1970's, when it decided to make the 
change to a forceful and rigid foreign policy line. in the eyes of a 
large segment of the American ruling class, one of the chief purposes of 
this line, in addition to certain foreign policy considerations, was the 
diversion of public attention away from the constantly deteriorating 
domestic socioeconomic situation. 


ader the influence of moet bourgeois propaganda organs, a significant 
part of the American public was also prepared for the shift to the right 
after these organe impiied that the main cause of a1] America’s misfor- 
tunes was the Soviet (Union, which was allegedly standing behind the OPEC 
countries and taking action throughout the world to undermine the 








international economic positions of the \nited States, whieh would, in 
turn, affeet the weli=being of the average Aner ican, 12 in the second 

half of the 1970's, Fightiet forces were able to convinee a considerable 
segment of the American population of the myth about the “Beviet military 
threat,” in spite of the continuous activity of various organizations sup=- 
porting detente in the United States and soberly assessing the state of 

the strategic balance in the world and the intentions of the Seviet Union) 


The goal of convineing the American public of the need to achieve military 
superiority te the UBBR has recently been quite evident in the propaganda 
of several influential organizations of the political elite, The purpose 
of this is another attempt, just ae in the first postwar years, to use the 
policy of nuclear blackmail, Supposedly, only thie can prevent the fur. er 
deterioration of U.S, international economic positions while preserving the 
material components of the American way of life, '4 


The President's increasing need to shift the emphasis in campaign debates 
from domestic problems to international itesues wae partially anewered by 
the crisis in American-Iranian relations, caused by the provocative U.8, 
act of giving refuge to the deposed shah, When the American Pmbassy in 
Iran was seized, Carter weed thie a8 an excuse to create an atmosphere of 
foreign policy crisis, to stimulate chauvinistic feelings and to demon- 
strate the “force” and “determination” that the average American finds so 
impressive, By the end of the 1970's, many people in the United States 
began to forget that this kind of behavior by American presidents had 
pushed the world to the verge of a third world war during the Berlin (1961) 
and Caribbean (1962) crises and had brought America to defeat in the 
Vietnam War. 


The tactic Carter chose proved effective over the short range. As the 
iranian crisis developed, his chances of re-election were better than the 
chances of the Republican contenders and —. Kennedy. His competition with 
the latter in the campaign (possibly right up to the time of the Democratic 
convention, where the official party candidate will be nominated) is now 
the main object of the “Carter team's” concern and political maneuvering. 
But thie “team” must realize that the rise in the President's popularity 
eould be quite shortiived and could disappear by the time of the decisive 
events of the 1980 campaign. This was one of the important reasons why 
Carter took advantage of the events in Afghanistan to conduct an even 
tougher policy toward the USSR and to take steps, which were widely pub- 
licized by the Wiite House and by many bourgeois eee news organs and 
which undermined detente in U.8.-Sowiet relations!) and harmed the cause 
of world peace. 


While Carter was pursuing his own selfish domestic political goals, he 
wae also acting in accordance with the long-range goals of influential 
forces that had persistently fought throughout the 1970's for a revision 
of detente policy, for 4 new buildup of military strength and for the 
restoration of lost '.8. military, political and economic positions by 
extending Washington's military presence to those parts of the world where 
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military contingents of the Western hurepeanh colonial powers had onee been 
atativned, “The anti-Soviet uvatefia was necessary fot only se Ehat some= 
one on the erest of this wave could triumph in the presidential eleetion 
in the fall,” stressed Ceneral Secretary of the CPs Central Committee and 
Chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium |, 1, Breahnev, “The main 
thing is that the United States decided to establish a setwork of its 
military bases in the indian Oeean, in the countries of the Near and Middle 
hast and in the African countries, The \nited States would iike te subject 
these countries to its hegemony and to Sake use of their natural wealth 
unimpeded, It would also like to simultaneously use theif territory in 
its own 24 intfigues against the socialist world and national Lib- 
eration forces,"'® 


The Carter Administration's foreien policy actions in the cold war epirit 
and the overdramatigation o: (he international situation=-with considera= 
tion for the abovementioned general tendency toward a rightward shift in 
the American political spectrum-<are naturally fueling chauvinistic and 
anti-Soviet feelings in the -nited States. Several politicians, primarily 
the chief Republican Party contender for the presidency, R, Reagan, have 
taken an even more rigid stand, accusing Carter of taking “inadequate” 
measures, 


At the same time, some of the administration's anti-Soviet actions have 
been criticized by the majority of Republican Party leaders as behavior 
eontrary to the interests of 4 specific segment of the business community 
(thie primarily applies to the embargo on grain shipments to the Soviet 
Union). 


More sweeping condemnations of the Carter Administration's tura to the 
right were voiced by Senator £. Kennedy and by another Democratic Party 
eontender, California Governor £. Brown, who later withdrew from the race. 
However, neither refrained from attacking the policy of the USSR in the 
Middle East. Their statements, along with the sharp criticism of the admin- 
istration by several sociopolitical organizations, including some labor 
whions, testifies thet the struggle over detente is not over in the United 
States, although the position of realistic-minded representatives of the 
ruling clase and various democratic forces has deteriorated noticeably. 
According te some American press organs, there are also definite differ- 
ences between the views of top-level administration officials in regard to 
the Afghan crisis. 





Assessing the domestic political situation at the beginning of 1980, 
Secretary General G. Hall of the Communist Party of the United States of 
America said the following: “The American people have not forgotten the 
frightening years of the McCarthy era. Thev have not forgotten Watergate 
either. As a result, the people do not believe the government or the 
monopolies and are not giving in to hysteria. This is an extremely reli- 
able safeguard against 4a return to the cold war. Although there is no 
complete agreement on the events in Afghanistan, the majority of Americans 








ate categorically against a siide inte cold war, whieh could lead te a 
‘not’ nuclear war, Besides this, even within ruling cireles there are 
disagreements over where the country should be led,,,. Loud velees have 
been raised within the ruling clase in faver of peace, detente, increased 
trade and peaceful coexistence, as thie policy is in the taterest of part 
of this class, in the interest o: those of its representatives who derive 
higher profits from trade and the preservation of peace than from war and 
embargoes,” 





FOOTNOTES 


i, See “The Memoire of Richard Nixon,” N.Y,, 1978, pp 414-418, 541-543; 
HW, Kissinger, “The White House Years,” Boston, 1979, pp 195-225, 


2. Tt te apparent that H, Kissinger experienced a noticeable shift to the 
right in his views on many international political iseeues by the end 
of the 1970's; thie wae clearly reflected in his move from a centrist 
position to right of center to an openly rightist position in the 
Republican Party political epectrum. There is no question that this 
colored his retrospective look at international relations (H, Kissinger, 
Op. eit., PP §22-557, 788, B41, 1202-1307). 


}. See, for example, CG. A, Arbatov, “An Event of International Signifi- 
cance,” SSHA: FRONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDPOLOGIYA, No 8, 1972, p li. 


4. “Dokumenty i materialy soveteko-amerikanskoy vetrechi vo Viadivostoke” 
[Documents and Materials of the Soviet-American Meeting in Viadivostok), 
Moscow, 1974, p 20. 


5. “Pacts on Pile Yearbook,” W.Y., 1976, p 165. 


6. “Amerikanskaya istoriografiya vneshney politiki SShA 1945-1970" 
[American Historical Works on U.S. Poreign Policy in 1945-1970), 
Moscow, 1972, pr 29-00, 162-163, 


7, According to the estimates of the Congressional Budget Office, uncol- 
lected federal budget revenues, mostly in the form of the underpayment 
of taxes by corporations and private owners of large holdings in 
fiscal year 1979, totaled % billion dollars, or 20 percent of the 
federal budget. If the present system is preserved, they could reach 
18® billion by fiscal year 198) ("Five-Year Budget Projections. 
Fiscal Years 1979-1983. Supplement on Tax Expenditures. Congress of 
the United States. Congressional Budget Office,” Wash., 1979, p IX). 
According to MIT Professor L. Turov, taxes on corporate profits in 
the 1970's represented only 16 percent of federal tax revenues, as 
opposed to 22 percent in the 1960's (THE NATION, 17 March 1979, 

p 271). 
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The Laek of afy kind Of HOLiceabie PFogfesa if the Feselution of one 
of the Main aspects of the eneray problem==U.5, dependence on imports 
of oll=-was reflected in the fact that, whereas in 1976 thie nation 
imported 7.3 million barrels of oil a day, amounting te 31.8 billien 
dollars 4 yeat in cost terme, in 1979 of] imports already amounted to 
8.5 million barrels a day at a cost of 60 billion dollars a year. The 
correlation of the cost of ofl imports to total American exporta 
(goods and services) rose from 18.6 percent to 24,6 percent, which 
graphically tllustrates the exacerbation of the problem of the U.S. 
balanee of trade due to increasing imports of of) (OTL AND GAS JOUR- 
NAL, 12 November 1979, p 175), 


Renowned American historian Arthur Schiesinger, Jr., who wae one of 
the closest advisers of the “Kennedy cian,” said in an address to a 
congress of the influential liberal organization “Americans for Demo- 
eratic Action” that, under present conditions, "President Carter is 
facing domestic problems that are just as fundamental and urgent as 
those faced by President F. Roosevelt in the 1930's, Above all, 
inflation and the energy crisis are problems of this magnitude.” But 
whereas Carter is in 4 similar position, the historian continued, he 
is not acting like Roosevelt, he is not acting according to Democratic 
Party traditions, but more like Republican President Grover Cleveland, 
one of the most conservative presidents in American history (A. 
Schlesinger, "Who Neede Grover Cleveland?” THE NEW REPUBLIC, 7-14 July 
1979, pp 14-15). 


An interesting analysis of the political aspects of the state of the 
U.S. economy and Carter's economic policy was published in BUSINESS 
WEEK: “The first delegates to the 1980 Democratic convention will be 
elected in just 3} months, but Jiamy Carter is approaching this fate- 
ful day in his political career in an extremely pitiful state. The 
measures taken by the board of directors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to limit credit are making Secretary of the Treasury William 
Miller's recent assurances that the recession is already half over 
sound laughable. A policy of the actual limitation of money in cir- 
culation,..signifies, on the political level, that the recession has 
not even begun. Unemployment will gost likely take a dramatic jump 
by the time of the primary election. And the rise in unemployment 
cannot be compensated for fully by lower inflation indicators at a 
time when the price of ofl and the prime rate continue to rise” 
(BUSINESS WEEK, 22 October 1979, p 130). 


Inconsistency was also displayed by some influential senators 
(including Chairman F. Church of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee), who had vigorously fought for the successful passage of the 
SALT II Treaty in the Senate prior to this. Their behavior was 
largely due to the mounting threat from the right in their own elec- 
toral districts just before the 1980 elections. Organizations of 
the “new right,” such ase “Americans for the Survival of a Free 
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Congress" and the "National Conservative Committee for Political 
Action,” had announced that they would unseat several influential 
liberal senators, including the abovementioned F, Church, G, MeGovern, 
A, Cranston, J, Culver and B, Bayh (TIME, 20 August 1979, pp 20, 22). 


The publications of prominent reactionary and Zionist N. Podhorete, 
editor of COMMENTARY magazine, serve as some of the most vivid exam 
ples of propagandistic statements by the opponents of detente. In an 
article printed in the NEW YORK TIMES, which generally adheres to a4 
more sober line, N. Podhoretz wrote in a regretful tone that the idea 
of the seigure of Arab o11 deposits by U.S. armed forces in response 
to the sharp rise in OPEC prices was “rejected” by the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, and that this had occurred because, in the author's words, 
under the conditions of U.8.-Soviet strategic parity, as recorded in 
the SALT I agreements, American military strength was “completely 
fettered." For this reason, he appealed for an all-out fight against 
SALT II, which would supposedly perpetuate the U.S. strategic “lag”: 
If the new Soviet=American agreement should go into effect, U.S. 
opportunities for the forceful “resolution” of the energy problem 
would be even more Limited (THE NEW YORK TIMES, 16 July 1979, p A-17). 


According to public opinion polls conducted by the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations, the number of persons in favor of increased mili- 
tary spending wae 38 percent higher by the end of the 1970's than in 
1974, In 1978, 72 percent of all respondents felt that the United 
States was lagging behind the Soviet Union more and more in the mili- 
tary sphere ("American Public Opinion and U.S. Foreign Policy 1979," 
edited by J. Rielly, The Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, 1979, 
P 25). 





One of the leaders of the notorious "Committee on the Present Danger," 
E. Rostow, wrote in this connection: "Our policy of intimidation will 
unavoidably go beyond the protection of the United States against 
possible nuclear attack. We gust also provide for nuclear safeguards 
of our interests throughout the world and acquire the ability to 
defend these interests by means of diplomacy or the use of conven- 
tional weapons.... In the first postwar years we had a monopoly on 
nuclear weapons, and in the next decade or so--approximately up to the 
middle or the end of the 1960's--we had definite nuclear superiority. 
We responded to threats to our interests with diplomatic means or, 
when diplomacy failed, with the use or resolute threat of the use of 
conventional weapons. But nuclear weapons were always the decisive 
factor, giving strength to our actions.... At the end of the 1960's 
and the beginning of the 1970's our nuclear superiority disappeared 
and...could not therefore determine the course of events in Southeast 
Asia.... The Committee on the Present Danger, which I represent, is 
against the SALT II Treaty because it...will keep us from restoring 
the nuclear intimidation potential on which our national security 

w'il ultimately depend” (E. Rostow, “SALT II--A Soft Bargain, a Hard 
Sell,” POLICY REVIEW, Fall 1978, pp 47-48, 55). 
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One of the Republican Party contenders for the presidency, Senator 

Rk, Dole, expressed a quite definite opinion in regard to these events 
in a LOB ANGELES TIMES interview in January 19860; “All of this, it 
seems to me, is 4 maneuver undertaken to divert attention from Iran, 
The administration's hopes are running low. Nothing more can be 
squeezed out of the Iranian crisis unless the hostages are released, 
And the administration is beginning to wonder how to get out of this 
crisis, The best tactic is to focus the attention of the Americans 

on some other explosive situation=-the events in Afghanistan, for 
example. This makes it possible to talk loudly about embargos, 
olympics and other auch things, kindling the publi¢'s patriotic feel- 
ings and willingness for self-sacrifice. 1 asked National Security 
Adviser Breezineki {f all the noise about Afghanistan was designed to 
divert public attention away from Iran. We did not say yes or no, but 
I think I understood him. In my opinion, a diversionary maneuver will 
now be undertaken in an attempt to restore the shaky prestige of 
government," 


PRAVDA, 23 February 1980. 


DAILY WORLD, 31 January 1980, 
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THE U.S. ARMED FORCES AFTER THE VIETNAM SYNDROME 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, LDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 7, Jul 80 
pp 14-24 


[Article by E. G. Grigor'yev] 


[Text] Reliance on military strength as one of the main U.S. foreign 
policy inetruments has been a salient feature of American imperialism and, 
judging by recent events, still is. According to the data of the 
Brookings Institution, the U.S. Armed Forces were used 215 times in the 
30 yeare after the war to brandish a “military fiet"--7.2 times a year on 
the average--and the “use of strategic nuclear weapons was threatened, 
directly or indirectly," 19 times. In three decades, the American Govern- 
ment sent naval ships to foreign shores 177 times for armed intervention 
in the affairs of sovereign states, transport planes were used 106 times 
for this purpose, land-based aviation was aged 103 times, and U.S. Army 
units landed on foreign territory 45 times.’ In these years, the United 
States spent almost 2 trillion dollars for military purposes. 


Millions of American soldiers and officers took part in aggressive wars 
and shows of strength. The Americans who went through just the war in 
Indochina numbered 2,796,000, 2 


The militery machine of American imperialism turned out to be incapable, 
however, of overcoming the Vietnamese people's resistance. The reasons 
for the defeat in Indochina included major difficulties encountered by the 
U.S. military command in maintaining the morale and fighting spirit of the 
troops, particularly during the last stage of the war. The huge differ- 
ence between reality and the ideas and beliefs artificially instilled in 
the minds of soldiers and sailors, and their gradual recognition of the 
unjust goals and nature of the war and of their role in it caused individ- 
ual servicemen and even subunits to refuse to fight and gave rise to acts 
of revenge against the most despised officers, the frank expression of 
dissatisfaction and protest against the policy of ruling circles, and the 
growth of anti-imperialist feelings. Racial conflicts and confrontations 
increased in intensity and frequency, mass desertion took on clearly 
defined political features, and there was an unprecedented outburst of 
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erime and drug addiction, The methods that had always been used by ruling 
circles and the military command to keep military personnel in line and use 
them for the attainment of aggressive goals were obviously inadequate under 
the specific co: \itions of the war in Vietnam, The war, as the American 
press admitted, drove the U.S. Armed Porces to the verge of a moral 
Catastrophe, 


A broad group of measures was planned and is being carried out energetically 
within the U.S. Armed Forces to neutralize the sociopolitical consequences 
of the failure of the aggression against the Indochinese people. The 
measures include changes in the recruitment procedure, atricter political 
security checks, the more intensive ideological and psychological training 
of personnel in the spirit required by the ..8, command, and changes in the 
American Army and Navy lifestyle and regulations, 


The repeal of the selective service system and thg institution of exc lus- 
ively volunteer American armed forces in mid-1973" brought about changes in 
the means and methods used to shape the moral and psychological conec ious- 
ness of American servicemen. 


Above all, the need to recruit volunteers for the armed forces considerably 
expanded the scales of militaristic propaganda, especially among youth, 
conducted under the banner of anti-Sovietism and anticommunism, accompanied 
by a commotion over the mythical "Soviet military threat.” The network of 
recruiting stations was noticeably enlarged throughout the nation. Each of 
these became a military propaganda center. The methods used by thousands 
of recruiters included the sending of letters with militaristic advertising 
material to young people and their parents, telephone calls, and meetings 
and conversations with high school graduates. These recruiters are making 
extensive use of modern technical propaganda media, including radio, film 
equipment and videotape recorders, to instill militaristic ideas. 


The scales of this recruiting activity can be judged from the following 
figure: According to statistics, the recruiter meets and talks with 24 
young people for each | he recruits, and therefore has an rtunity to 
influence a considerable segment of the younger generation.’ He not only 
showere praise on the benefits, privileges and conditions of service in the 
armed forces and calis it “prestigious,” but also injects a definite dose of 
addictive militarism. The professional training given to recruiters in 
special academic centers aids them in keeping track of new trends in the 
feelings and general educational background of today's young Americans and 
in using more subtle methods of mental deception. 


Allocations for armed service advertising have increased dramatically. 

This publicity is supposed to restore the prestige of the American soldier 
and of the entire U.S. Army--the prestige which declined after Vietnam. 

The Pentagon is spending almost 100 million dollars a year on this, or 
approximately 22 dollars per recruit.® In 1 year the U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment produces 1,141 movies, 3,560 television films and 3,412 radio programs. 
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Millions of dollara are being spent to organize parades and demonstrations 
of military equipment, / 


The reluctance of a considerable segment of youth to serve in the armed 
forces is the reason for the chronic underfulfillment of recruitment plans, 
particularly in the land forces, In 1979 the other branches of the a 
services also experienced this problem for the first time in many years, 


This has been partially compensated for by the greater oumber of reenlist- 
ments, According to Pentagon calculations, 100 professional servicemen are 
capable of replacing 250 young soldiers, particularly in technical jobs. 
The most economical combination is thought to be 40 percent professional 
and 60 percent working on the first tour of duty, Around 67 percent of 
those who serve more than 1 term will reenlist./9 In fiscal year 1979, 
138,000 individuals in just che land forces planned to extend their tour, !! 


The length of contracted terms of service (usually at least 4 years) objec- 
tively aide in the further professionalization of the armed forces, weakens 
the ties between servicemen and working strata, isolates servicemen from 
society and thereby reinforces the barriers keeping progressive ideas out 
of the armed forces. A term of service lasting many yeara will not only 
turn the soldier into an excellent military speciclist, which is in itself 
of great importance to today's army, but also extends the period during 
which all-round moral and psychological pressure is exerted on the service- 
man for the purpose of instilling him with the necessary qualities. The 
interest of many people in a military career, including the financial 
motive, is being exploited in every way possible. 


When the U.S. military leadership forecasts future recruitment indicators, 
it gages not only the degree to which militaristic propaganda influences 

the views and beliefs of the younger American generation, but also the 
specific sociopolitical situation in the nation and the possibility of 
changes in this situation. Under the conditions of constant economic dif fi- 
culties in capitalist America and chronic unemployment, particularly among 
youth, the advertised promises of a tolerable guaranteed wage, free train- 
ing in a specialty useful in civilian life, and education benefits are 

quite appealing to some young Americans and, to many, seem to be their only 
escape from difficult circumstances. 


The change to a volunteer army increased the number of members of the 
poorest strata of American society in the U.S. Armed Forces. In land 
forces, which were most affected by the repeal of the draft, the percentage 
accounted for among total recruits by members of families with incomes below 
the official poverty level rose from 16 percent to 30 percent in the first 
year, and the percentage of those from families with above-average incomes 
dropped from 17 percent to 9.6 percent in the same period, 12 And this has 
been a continuing tendency. According to the ARMY TIMES, "the army has 
become the last chance of a job for many. Although it is called a volunteer 
army, the bipter truth is that hunger is forcing a huge number of soldiers 
to sign up.” 
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In the volunteer army there are more declasse elements and even former 
criminals, who are least susceptible to the political pressure exerted by 
the military command, tle is known, for example, that between October 1976 
and August 1977, 22,700 volunteers concealed information about prior arrests 
or convictions, Only 4,900 of them were rejected, while the rest were 
accepted for service, !4 


Changes in the social composition of volunteers have lowered the intellec= 
tual and education level of new recruite, Whereas 40,000 college graduates 
were drafted into the army in 1964, only 5,000 joined in 1978./5 Aw the 
American press noted, “the children of wealthy parents enroll in the best 
universities, they attend excellent academic institutions in preparation 
for prestigious work. After the repeal of che draft these citizens were 
completely relieved of military egtvice responsibilities. The less fortu- 
nate are carrying their burden,” 


On the whole, the change to 4 volunteer U.S, Army is increasing the number 
of disoriented recruits, victimes of the bourgeois way of life and militaris- 
tic propaganda, According to the military press, the U.S. Army and Navy 

are “attracting too many social outcasts, people who resent authority, have 
never persevered in any endeavor and have simply refused to display any 

kind of self<discipline,"!? 


ihis is corroborated by the data of periodic surveys of young soldiers. 

They indicate that only 23 percent of the respondents joined the armed 
forces in the hope of “serving their country.” The rest were attracted by 
the possibility of “acquiring a career useful in civilian life" (38 percent) 
or of continuing their college education (44 percent) and traveling around 
the world (33 percent) ,18 In the words of one American officer, “the young 
recruits almost never mention patriotism.”!9 Around 95 percent feel that 
financial incentives are of primary importance in military service. 


The attitudes, views and beliefs of the absolute majority of servicemen, 
however, undergo significant changes during the process of military service. 


The development of the soldiers’ morale and fighting ability begins long 
before they join the armed forces as a result of the entire way of life in 
bourgeois American society, but it is more concentrated and purposeful 
during their period of service. As soon as a soldier or sailor arrives in 
the training center where recruits are sent, the young individual is forced 
to adapt to a strange social environment. Here he is divested of most of 
his individuality, his customary living patterns are ruthlessly disrupted, 
objective elements of class awareness and perception are stifled, and he is 
inculcated with the ideas prevailing in the armed forces and a different way 
of thinking. 


Firet of all, all of the illusions about military service that have been 
fostered by advertising are wrecked. The novice American soldier first 
realizes the huge discrepancy between advertised promises and actual condi- 
tions and mores in the U.S. Armed Forces “when the drill sergeant begins 
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to break his paychological back."*9 At the training center, the young sol- 
dier or sailor encounters insults, taunte and humiliation at every turn. 
Cases of recruits being worked to death by drill sergeants are far from 
isolated, The recently publicized almost simultaneous deaths of two 
recruits soon after their arrival at a training base compelled U.S. Secre- 
tary of the Army Clifford Alexander to admit that these deaths were the 
result of “egpplete and irresponsible contempt for human life" in the army 
environment, The command's attempts to blame the soldiers’ deaths on 

the brutality of individual drill sergeants were futile. During congrese- 
ional hearings on the matter, some demanded that not only these sergeants 
be held responsible, but also top-level military leaders, and Congressman 
Sam Stratton, drawing a parallel with the trial of Lieutenant Calley, said: 
"Why does the army always blame everything on the lower ranks and allow the 
higher ones to get off scot-free?"*2 


The disobedient or less pliable soldiers are "disciplined" with socks on 

the jaw. In July 1978, for example, there were 22 victimes of drill sergeant 
brutality in just one company at the army's Fort Dix training center in 

New Jersey. They were beaten with fists, belts, sticks and other objects. 23 
Similar cases have occurred at many other training centers. Servility is 
cultivated with the aid of intimidation. The threat of losing the future 
advantages for which the recruit joined the armed forces heightens psycho- 
logical tension and the sense of fatal dependence on those on higher rungs 
of the service ladder. The willingness to unconsciously act on any order 

is cultivated and reinforced in the young recruit by any means available. 
Rigid schedules and extreme physical and psychological strain are calculated 
to, as Drill Instructor Michael Wedgers declared, "put the soldier to sleep 
a second after he lies down in his bunk at night." 


A study of the behavior of new acrivals at training centers showed that 

many of them were subjected to as much stress as people who have experi- 
enced personal tragedies. The biochemical changes in their organism are 
even more pronounced than the physical changes brought about by combat. 24 


The psychological shock and deterioration are gradually replaced by the 
humility required for the development of the necessary skills and charac- 
teristics; the person loses his individuality. As U.S. NEWS AND WORLD 
REPORT eloquently put it, "the word 'I' disappears from the recruit's 
vocabulary when his hair hits the barber's floor the morning he arrives at 
the training camp."25 The cultivation of "instinctive obedience” plays an 
important role. ‘Chis implics the complete eradication of conscious behav- 
ioral motives and is achieved by instilling the fear of punishment. 


Disciplinary penalties, used extensively by the command to keep recruits 
end soldiers in the ranks in line, play a significant role. The system of 
discipl nary penalties stipulated in the code of military law includes 
arrest and confinement for up to 30 days, the imposition of extra duties 
for up to 45 days, confinement to quarters, etc. The suspension of up to 
50 percent of the soldier's wages for up to 2 months and the stoppage of 
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up to twoethirds of wages for 2? months are also widely practiced by the 
command, Regulations permit the simultaneous imposition of two or even 
three penalties for a single infraction, Moreover, one of these penalties 
is usually connected with financial losses and is especially painful to 
endure, 


Unit commanders have the right to not only punish guilty soldiers and 
sailors on behalf of the disciplinary court, but also to record their 
convictions, 


The transfer to a volunteer army considerably sinplified the procedure of 
dismissing unfit or undesirable--for any reason-<soldiers and sergeants. 

The unit command has the right to diemias, “with the retention of benefits 
and privileges," soldiers who have undergone their basic training for the 
"inability to adapt,” unsatisfactory progress in training or “nonconformity.” 
There is the practice of the "immediate discharge'’=-the commander's right 

to get rid of servicemen who have what he considers to be a poor attitude, 
who do not display enough interest in military service or who are unable to 
adapt to army life. Other grounds for gismiseal are "unworthy behavior," 
"unfitness" and "contract violations." 


Althougs the U.S. Armed Forces lose 6,000-9,500 dollars when a soldier or 
sailor is discharged, the command readily resorts to this action in order 
to, on the one hand, intimidate personnel and, on the other, develop the 
necessary qualities in servicemen. In fiscal year 1977, 93,651 individuals 
were dismissed from just land forces, including 34,342 who were processed 
as “immediate discharges" and "recruit discharges.” On the average, one out 
of every three young soldiers is dismissed. 





An effective means of influencing those who want a career in the military 
is the command's right to disallow reenlistment. In 1977, for example, 37 
percent of the reenlistment appiications of those who wished to remain in 
the army after their first term of service were denied. ? Sergeants and 
top sergeants with many years of army service can be dismissed by the deci-. 
sion of boards of experts “in the interests of the service." The tradi- 
tional discharge of any serviceman by the verdict of a military court is 
also still practiced. 


Intensive political indoctrination is still the chief method of forming the 
political views and convictions of American servicemen and convincing them 
to fight for the interests of monopolistic circles--interests which are 
objectively alien to them. This indoctrination is conducted through a 
widely diversified system by various means and methods at specially sche- 
duled times, during the process of military training and during leisure 
hours. 


The basic content of the ideological training given to U.S. military per- 
sonnel has not undergone any fundamental changes in recent years, although 
there has been some shift in emphasis. The fanciful thesis about a 
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constantly mounting Soviet “military threat" and, in line with this, the 
discrediting of the Soviet Government's oreign policy activity and the 
misrepresentation of the goala and objectives of the Soviet Armed Forces 
are still prominent in anticommunist propaganda, which represents the focal 
point of ideological indoctrination. The political system of the Soviet 
socialiat atate with ite truly democratic character is still the object of 
constant falsification, 


The American way of life, American democracy and all of its inetitutions 

are still being extolled, and the “special mission" of the United States 

and its armed forces to defend "democracy," "freedom" and “justice” through- 
out the world is insistently propagandized., The “normality” of intervention 
in the affairs of other countries and peoples is still being substantiated. 


These important areas of ideological indoctrination are calculated to make 
armed forces personnel devoted to the American way of life and convince them 
that "the United States has only one enemy--the Russians."29 They contrib- 
ute to a stereotypical view of developments in the world from the standpoint 
of “stronger or weaker Russian influence."29 As the instructions of U.S. 
ground force commanders (regulating personnel training procedures) stress, 
the command should strive to make servicemen aware of the "external danger 
of communism and other forces posing a threat to the United States and the 
entire free world.” 


The transfer to a volunteer army somewhat weakened "positive propaganda," 
which was based on bourgeois ideas of patriotism and duty. As prominent 
American military sociologis: Charles Moskos notes, "after the repeal of 
the compulsory draft, the armed forces will cease to be an institution 
based on ‘duty, honor and loyalty to the natiou': Now this profession 
will be based on economic motives,"32 


Attempts to neutralize the consequences of the U.S. aggression in Indochina 
have recently occupied a prominent place in the ideological training of 
American servicemen. The efforts of the propaganda netvork have been 
focused on removing thoughts about shameful defeat from the minds of ser- 
vicemen and replacing the image of the American soldier as chastiser and 
executioner of the Vietnamese people, which still lives in the American 
public memory, with the false image of the martyr-hero, the fighter for 

the American people's national interest. A nationwide campaign has been 
launched to whitewash the crimes of the American military establishment in 
Vietnam and to eulogize the veterans of this war. 


As early as 1976 the National Alliance of Businessmen proposed a program 

to “give credit to the young Americans who remained loyal to their military 
and patriotic duty." Participants in the Vietnam adventure are hypocriti- 
cally compared to the veterans of World War II and are held up as an 
example to all military personnel. 


A memorial plaque with the following inscription was unveiled at Arlington 
National Cemetery, where the remains of almost 57,000 American soldiers and 
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Ofiieerfa whe died tA lhdeehinin afe bufied ihe peo te Of the LAlted States 
Piedde theif feepect tu Ee Americas eef¥ic eReh Whe senerabiy sefVed if 
Beuthesast Asia at the tite of the Vietaam cont liet,” hy a2 derision of 
President Caftef, a Vietae® Velerane' week was declared in 1979, The deci- 
sion stipulated that, dufine thie week, “the contribution ef Vietnam-era 
veterane tv Aational defefee should be etfessed”| they “served bravely and 
honorably” but were given ve fecounition because thie "war was uapopuler,” 
An attempt is being Gade te biate the wipepularity of the war on the 
Americanh feweties whe covered the events in Indechina, in @ special study 
published by the Btfategic Siudies inelitute of the National War College, 
the persons fesponsibie for the defeat suffered by American ieperialiss in 
the Vietnam adventure are deciared to be “Mans Freperters,.. whe were biased 
by theif strong hatred for war and theit deep aistrust of the wilitary” and 
harevis distorted the events of some of the moet crucial periods of the 
war.” 





At the same time, the Army press is doing everything within its power to 
Jiseredit @tudies and materials attesting to the criminal role of the 
American @ilitaty establiehment, is concealing ite evil actions and is 
distorting the political goals of the aggression and the liberating natute 
of the Vietnamese people's st ruge i 


the memoire of former participants in the war, whieh “tell it like it is” 
and which supposedly reach a “level of realiem,” are persistently recom 
mended to the military reader. In particular, many silitary publications 
have printed rave reviews of a book by Frederick Downs, former platoon com- 
meander in Vietnam--"The Killing Zone."** This “diary” describes the diffi- 
culties and dangers encountered at every step by American soldiers in 
Vietnam. In reference to the author of this book, the ARMY TIMES wrote 

the following: “It takes courage to go against the prevailing opinion that 
si steries about Vietnam should conform te the same pattern of a homicidal 
meniac and drug addict whe commits two brutal crimes before breakfast and 
half a degen more bw sunset.” ecent movies, such as “Weroes,” “Vietnam 
Knights,” “The Bove in Company C” and others, also idealize the behavior 

Of American servicemen. 


'fielal propaganda is striving to inculcate servicemen not only with 
respect for Vietnam veterans, but also with sympathy and empathy for then. 
In particular, photographs of Downs, the author of the “memoirs” mentioned 
above, showing the hook he now wears as 4 substitute for the hand he lost 
when it wae blown up by 4 land=-tine in Vietnam, have been imprinted on the 
serviceman’s memory, Another photograph published in the Army press 
depicts a certain Joseph F. Andrev, standing next to his wheelchair, in 
which his two good-looking children are sitting. According to the caption, 

set a little ower 10 veare ago Andrew hoped for a place on the national 

™pic running tear A few months later "a booby-trap set by Vietnamese 

eatticane immediately dashed his hopes. He lost hie left leg and right 

©, and his body was riddled with shrapnel.” ° 








Lertain chafiges have alee taken place if Fecent yeafs in the @eral and 
peycholegioas ladectfination of personne! during the process of army and 
havy -ombat tfaining, 


iver sinee World War ti, virtually a1) American armed service exercises 
have been conducted on af overly anticommunist basis, They have usually 
been ekercises in “Fepulsing communiet troops invading a neighboring 
country,” of “helping the legal government of a nation invaded by commun=- 
iste” of “striking at troops invading from the east,” and so forth, The 
sate at@wsphere is created even in our day, Bul whereas American soldiers 
and of fieere trained after the aggression in Korea were indoctrinated in 
special training centers modeled on “POW camps” in North Korea, where the 
“captive” American servicemen were “tormented” by American soldiers dressed 
in the uniforms of soldiers and officers of the DPRK, and whereas training 
during the years of the war in Vietnam took place in specially equipped 
"Vietnamese villages,” where the skills of fighting against patriots and 
the psychological willingness te treat civilians brutally were cultivated, 
combat training is sow of an overtiy anti-Soviet nature, 





Since 1974, field exercises have pitted new recruits againet American so)- 
diers and officers epecially trained in Soviet aray combat tactics and 
dressed in Soviet Army uniforms, According to a report in SOLDIERS maga- 
zine, for example, a “Soviet defense point” was set up at Port Benning, 
Geotgia, surrounded by barbed wire and fockmarked by trenches, dugouts and 
shelters for tanks and armored personnel carriers. In Port Hood, Texas, 
American soldiers are forced to live according to Seviet Army regulations 
and schedules, They, as the same magazine reports, “are roused from their 
bede by Soviet Army music and are given borscht for breakfast. Theis daily 
physical exercises and...briefings are modeled on the Soviet type.” 


The use of dummy Soviet silitary equi ment and weapons in tactical exer- 
cises and firing practice has become customary. in Port Bragg, in particu- 
lar, dummy Soviet tanks are used in antitank weapon firing practice. 
Special subunits have been set up on the model of Soviet missile defense 
and other combat troops. “Aggressor” training squadrons heve been formed 
in the U.S. Air Poree; the pilote in these squadrons are trained in Soviet 
Ait Porce battle tactics and undergo their combat training in planes with 
Soviet emblems. ** 


during the war in Vietnam and immediately afterward, the U.S. ailitary 
leadership was pa*ticularly dieturbed by the birth and development of a 
mre of less organigec antimilitarist, democratic movement in the Armed 
Forces. The establishment and widespread infivence of such organizations 
as the League of American Servicemen, the Movement for Democratic Arned 
forces and others, ane the publication and distribution of antiwar newse- 
papers for soldiers had a definite effect on the political attitudes of 
Apetican servicemen. Although all of these organizations functioned within 
the bounde of bourgeois legality, they were not under the control of the 
Silitary command, and this naturally gave rise to mounting anxiety. 
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ie ef Of the waf If ifdoehifie and tie wiltdfewal of America tfeepa Trem 
(his paft of the werid did wet Feaull in the cubeb oft automatic dies ipa- 
tion of these feelings, Ruling «ircies afd the Gllitary command teok an 
entive series of ideological and organizational etepe te divert the atten= 
tion of servicemen away fro® pe ..tical probleme to Aetefial Matters, and 
then to push for the passage of  egisiation prohibiting any kind of indepen= 
deat political activity in the armed forces, 


The debates over “unionization” in the armed forees played a significant 
fole, The twe leading uhic as ifn the APL-ClO==the American Pederation of 
Geverament faployees and the lmited National Deckworkefe--wanted te extend 
membership rights te servi: emen, When thie matter wae being diseussed, it 
wae Ffepeatedly stressed thit the usione did not intend to become invelved, 
as one of their leaders declared, “in so-called ideological matters” and 
would limit theif goalie exci.cively to economic matters, it wae expected 
that, since @any freeruits regard service in the armed forces 46 an ordinary 
job, they would support the idea of “unionization,” 


The more than 2 wears of debates over “unionization” and the persistent 
emphasis on economic problems gredualiy toned down the servicemen's politi- 
eal attitudes that were undesirable to the military command and reduced 
these attitudes to dissatisfaction with certain aspects of military 
service, The mass expulsion of 4)| servicemen who displayed any tind of 
politieal activity contributed a great deal. in 1975 alone, around 60,000 
people, or one-eighth of a1. discharged servicenen, pr given « dishonor- 
able discharge largely for precisely these reasons, ’% Base commanders were 
given the right to prohibit political speeches and the distribution of 
leaflets on military territory. 


The question of the “unionigation” of the armed forces was completely closed 
»y the passage of a law prohibiting servicemen from joining uwhions of encour~ 
aging others to join, and prohibiting commanders and other administrative 
personne! from engaging in any kind of negotiations with servicemen, 


But the banning of political activity by servicemen did not eradicate 
social class differences in the 0.8. Armed Poreces. Moreover, the transfer 
to 4 volunteer army and the increased professionalization of army and navy 
iife objectively created the necessary conditions for the growth of these 
differences. The dissatisfaction of many soldiers and sailors with their 
inferior status and their callows treatment by officere, particularly 
senior officers, are 4 constant source of indignation. 


‘he question of racial relations is 6till a major problem for the American 
command. in an attempt to subside the wave of racial conflicts that flared 
up during the Vietnam war, the Pentagon first increased the percentage of 
hiack Americans in the armed forces. Army propaganda energetically pubii- 
clved this as a so-called new policy of “racial equality and brotherhood.” 
The number of blacks and membere of other ethnic minorities in the Army 

se dramatically, a6 it wae orecisely for these strata of American society 

















that the army appeared to be — fefuge [fom Mass unemployment, hy mid=1978 
there were 370,000 blacks in the armed forces=-that is, sere than 18 per= 
cent of all @ilitery personne), including 30.) percent ef the seidiers and 
6.4 peroent of the officers, 


American @ilitary cireles perceive a definite potential threat to the army's 
“veliability quotient” in this “blackening” of the armed forces, in the 
first place, there are more and sore people joining the army whe are least 
trusted by American ruling citeles to defend their interests, In connection 
with this, a Defense Department report proposed that the excessive concen= 
tration of blacks im combat positions be avoided, “The image of the black 
nan dying in 4 white man's war,” the document stressed, “could give rise to 
extremely serious problems.” In the second place, military strategists are 
afraid that thie precese could lower the professional and technical level of 
silitary personnel, since, according to American specialiete, it is pre= 
cleely thie contingent that ie distinguished by 4 lower educational level. 


Discrimination againet black Americans in the armed forces is constantly 
exacerbating racial conflicts, The post-Vietnam years have provided many 
examples of increasing racial hatred in the army and, in particular, in the 
navy, where Ku Klux Klan members have been noticeably more active, Young 
fascists have provoked many racial conflicts on ships and army bases. 
Admiral Thomas Hayward, chief of naval operations, had to publish a special 
directive to ban the distribution of raciet publications and the function- 
ing of raciet organizations in the navy. According to the U.S. military 
press, however, “rac in the aray ie 4 reality, regardless of whether it 
is covert or overt, 


The end of the war in Vietnam and the transfer to a volunteer army did not 
put an end to such characteristic American army phenomena a6 desertion 
(deliberate absence without leave for more than WO days). The number of 
deserters in the volunteer army is now twice as high ae during the pre- 
Vietnam period. During the first 4 years of the volunteer army's existence, 
608,000 people deserted the armed forces or took long — | pe leaves. 
During the same period, the PRI apprehended 80,000 deserters. 


In recent years, however, deserters were no longer reported to the FRI, but 
were simply discharged for breaking their contract by 4 decision of the unit 
commander. These absences are compensated for by additional recruitment. 


Drug addiction an¢ drunkenness are still an acute social problem in the 
1.8. Armed Porces. Official Pentagon statistics attest to the huge scales 
of the phenomena. it hae been reported, for example, that 50 percent of 
the people entering the armed forces have already experimented with 
drugs."’ Waturally, far from all of them are drug addicts, but the spread 
of this phenomenon ie arousing anuiety in the United States. Those who 
cannot break the habit are driven out of the army and navy, particularly 
if they are young soldiere or esilors, while necessary and experienced 
specialists are sent for compulsory treatment. Regulations against drug 
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abuse have been Made Such sificter in the U.S, Armed Forees in Burope, 
where this problem is particularly acute, 


Simtiaf steps have been taken to combet alcoholism, which, according to 
the NEW YORK TIMES, “was tolerated and even encouraged for so long in the 
army.” Six aleohol abuse treatment centers have been opened just for 
Asefican tfoepse stationed in the FRG, 


The transfer te a volunteer army in the United States changed the attitude 
of the command toward many probleme in the army and navy. 


A broad group of steps taken by the U.8, military and political leadership 
in Fecent years went a long way toward stopping the process by which sol- 
diers were becoming politically aware, etabiliged the situation in the 

armed forces and restored their reliability as 4 means of implementing the 
aggressive line of imperialist circles, Almost one-fourth of all service- 
men are How serving outside the United States, and last year the number of 
American t & stationed in the PRO, England, Turkey, Japan and the Pacific 
islands rose,"* The creation of the Pentagon's new “fire brigade” is being 
completed, This is the “fast reaction corps,” which is supposed to protect 
the interests of American monopolies in the planet's “hot spots.” The ques- 
tion of restoring the mandatory registration of draft-age persons is being 
considered as a way of ensuring the further augmentation of the armed 
forees, 


The recent intensification of the militaristic course of U.S. ruling cir- 
cles and their frank threats of armed intervention in developments in vari- 
ous parte of the world are also based on the military command's faith in 
the willingness of the absolute majority of silitary personnel to act on 
any order, 
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NEW CAPITALIST RATIONALIZATION DEVICES 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDBOLOGIYA in Russian No 7, Jul 60 
pp 25-36 


[Article by V. 8, Supyan] 


[Text] Bourgeois political economy and the capitalist 
governments have always paid considerable attention to 
problems in the organization of labor and the exploita- 
tion of manpower. They are playing 4 particularly 
important role during the current stage of the general 
crisis of capitalism, now that the exacerbation of ites 
social, economic and political contradictions is making 
old forms and methods of manpower exploitation less 
effective. 





Some aspects of this topic were examined from the mana- 
gerial standpoint in Yu. A. Savinov's article in lesue 
No 8 of our journal for 1979. The article below dis- 
cusses the evolution of capitalist methods of exploita- 
tion, the prerequisites and grounds for the new methods 
of the 1970's and the practical results of their 
implementation. 


The socioeconomic status of hired labor in the bourgeois society depends on 
an entire group of factors. The most important include the ways in which 
manpower is used by capital and the forme and methods of capitalist exploit- 
ation. The fact that the process of labor in the capitalist society is 
simultaneously a process by which surplus value is created (that is, the 
exploitation of workers and employees by capitalists) is the cause of acute 
socioeconomic conflicts, which became particularily intense in the United 
States in the 1970's. Along with the general deterioration of reproduction 
conditions during this period, they stigulated the bourgeoisie to search 
for new methods of capitalist rationalization of labor for the purpose of 
intensifying manpower exploitation without exacerbating social antagonienms. 
In particular, thie applies to the sethods of “enriching” the labor process 
that have become widespread in recent years, and to various experiments in 
the organization of working time. 
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Prerequisites for the Development of New Methods 


The development of new methods of organizing and stimulating labor in the 
capitalist society is 4 constant process, connected with the objective need 
to improve productive forces and with capital's desire to maximize profits, 
Capital uses methods which will enhance labor intensity and ultimately 
increase the effectiveness of capitalist production, Frem the standpoint 
of political economy, the evolution of labor organization methods under 
capitaliem is simultaneously the evolution of methods of exploiting the 
working class, methods by which capital can use manpower to produce surplus 
value, Therefore, changes in labor organization methods essentially repre- 
sent changes in the methods of deriving surplus value, 


As K, Marx noted, methods of exploitation depend, on the one hand, on the 
degree of development in productive forces, the level of public division of 
labor and the growth of clase contradictions; on the other, they are influ- 
enced by bourgeois activity aimed at the maximization of profits, preferably 
without exacerbating social antagonisme, The entire history of the devel- 
opment of modern exploitation methods!--from F, Taylor's “scientific” system 
to the latest theories regarding the “quality” of labor and its “enrich- 
ment”=<corroborates the accuracy of this approach. For example, the 
objective motive underlying the introduction of Taylor's system of Labor 
organization was the more intensive division of labor resulting from the 
continuous development of machine specialization. This system simul tane- 
ously reflected the desire of employers to compel workers to “cooperate” by 
creating a system of “strong” financial incentives to heighten labor 
productivity. 


But the view of the worker as an “asocial” being with a limited group of 
only the vital necessities, which was an inherent part of Taylor's theory, 
became an anachronism as profound changes took place in the economic and 
social structure of capitalism, working class awareness and the labor move- 
ment grew, and the revolutionizing influence of the socialist countries 
became stronger. In the postwar period, methods of “human relations” 
appeared, signaling a significant departure from the theory and practice 
of Tayloriem. In essence, this theory consisted in the admission that the 
participation of workers in production was not in any sense only a techni- 
cal process with a single goal--the earning of wages--by also 4 complex 
soc iopsychological process which included the workers’ relations with one 
another and with administrative personnel, as well as a complex of goals and 
needs of a non-material nature (the respect of co-workers, the prospect of 
professional growth, the desire for an education and so forth). Adminis- 
tratore began to attach primary significance to the moral and psychological 
atmosphere in labor collectives, inetill workers with pride in their pro- 
feeston and “their” firm, and concern themselves with the most painless 
methods of worker adaptation to new technology. 


The final goal of this approach was the maximization of labor productivity 
through the use of not only the worker's skills, but also his state of 














mind, attitudes and se forth, It is indicative that the ideas of Mayo and 
other authors of the “human relations” theory began to be vigorously imple= 
mented in the second half of the 1940's and in the 1950's, when the strike 
movement in the United States took on comparatively sizeable dimensions, 
But the use of these methods was accompanied by attacks on labor unions and 
the passage of several antidemocratic laws which Limited the workers’ right 
to strike, envisaged repressive measures against communists and so forth 
(the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, the MeCarran=-Wood Act of 1950 and the 
Humphrey-Butler Act of 1954), By meane of this dual policy, capital tried 
to convince the workers that all positive changes in the production sphere 
were made by employers, that they were striving to cooperate with the 
workers, and that all misfortunes and clashes were the fault of the labor 
uhions, which had supposedly fallen under the influence of communists. One 
of the authors of the “human relations” theory, P. Drucker, frankly wrote 
that this policy was a means of undermining and discrediting labor unions. ? 





The apecific features of the subsequent development of methods of labor 
organization and stimulation in the 1970's completely corroborate the inf lu- 
ence of objective and subjective factors on this process=-the further 
development of productive forces as a result of the technological revolu- 
tion, the greater importance of administration in social production, the 
intensification of socioeconomic antagonisms and so forth. In the last 
decade, for example, the United States has witnessed, on the one hand, the 
deterioration of the conditions of social reproduction in general and man- 
power in particular, more extensive unemployment and rising prices, and 
the growth of class contradictions and, on the other, more vigorous activ- 
ity by capital to escape economic difficulty, strengthen shaky U.S. posi- 
tions in world markete, and enhance labor productivity and production 
efficiency in general. 


Another factor necessitating new forms and methods of labor organization 

and rationalization was the increasing alienation of hired labor in the 
1979's. Alienation is organically inherent in the capitalist system. Even 
in the early stages of its development, workers occupied an inferior posi- 
tion in relation to embodied labor and the means of production. “The 
domination of live labor by past labor,” K. Marx wrote, “is not only a 
social fact, reflected in the relationship between the capitalist and the 
worker, but also, so to speak, a technological fact."’ The hired worker, 
who has to sell his labor to capital, loses his independence in the process 
of social production=--he is alienated not only from the results of his labor 
but aleo from his very ability to work. "The external nature of Labor,” 

K. Marx commented, “is apparent to the worker from the fact that this labor 
does not belong to him, but to another.... The worker's activity is not his 
own, It belongs to another and represents the worker's loss of himself." 


At present, the compulsory nature of labor is particularly apparent, as the 
worker is being alienated more and more from the means of labor and its 
results, as well as from the entire group of working conditions and bour- 
geois social values. This is due to a number of factors. 
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in particular, the concentration of production and capital is continuing, 
expanding the basis of capitalist expioitation ance increasing the absolute 
and relative numbers of hired workers, Besides this, forms and methods of 
capitalist labor rationalization are being perfected, and this is making 
the production functions of more and more hired workers purely performance- 
oriented, and ia making their labor routine and mechanical, Ase a result, 
the subordination of workers to capital is taking on increasing dimensions, 
The growth of alienation is aiso being fostered by a new contradiction 
between the better quality of manpower (educational level and skills) and 
the monotonous and meaningless labor of many categories of workers and 
employees, the entire system of capitalist labor organization. 


One indicator of the general tendency toward alienation (an extremely 
collective one) is the level of job satisfaction in different categories 

of the hired labor force. licreased job dissatisfaction in the United 
States in recent decades is attested to by many surveys. According to a 
study conducted by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
early 1970's, for example, only 43 percent of al! workers engaged in mental 
labor said that they would still be doing the same job if they had a choice; 
the indicator for workers engaged in physical labor was only 24 percent. 
Moreover, according to American sociologists, even these data are too high. 
The most negative attitude toward the nature and content of labor is found 
in such categories of workers as black youth (37 percent were dissatisfied 
with their work), workers on conveyor lines, members of other ethnic minor- 
ities and workers engaged primarily in physical labor ("blue-collar" 
workers). The tendency toward increased dissatisfaction with working con- 
ditions, the content of labor and the methods of heightening efficiency is 
also spreading to previously privileged manpower groups--specialists with a 
higher or secondary specialized education, office workers and so forth. 


Other indicators can serve as even more specific reflections of the same 
tendency--the deteriorating quality of products, the decline of labor prod- 
uctivity growth rates, increased personnel turnover, the higher number of 
unauthorized absences in the production sphere, the activization of the 
strike movement and other active forms of protest and struggle by the work- 
ere for their rights, the American public's high degree of social passivity 
and ite sharply increased aistrust of the political and economic institu- 
tions of bourgeois society. 





The mounting alienation of hired labor in the last 15-20 years has made 
this problem one of the most pressing socioeconomic and domestic political 
problems in the United States. Bourgeois politicians, scientists and 
employers see this as more than a threat to the very method of economic 
management. The increasing self-awareness of the workers, their protests 
agains. the despotiem of authority in the production sphere and their 
desire to take part in fundamental decision-making are arousing deep con- 
cern within the bourgeoisie over the possible sociopolitical consequences 
of the continued alienation of labor and have had a considerable effect on 
the development of specific methods of worker exploitation that will pro- 
duce an economic impact and increase profits without exacerbating social 
antagonisms. 











This new tactic was chosen by employers because they are sometimes forced 

by the existing balance of class power to make a few real concessions to 

the labor movement, including concessions in matters of labor organization, 
This is a traditional element of the bourgeoisie's social maneuvering, "If 
the bourgeoisie always used the same tactic or even several similar tactica” 
Vv. I. Lenin streased, "the working clase would quicly learn to respond with 
its own identical or similar tactics, in fact, the bourgeoisie in all 
nations inevitably develops two systems of control, two methods of struggle 
for ite interests, two ways of defending its dominant position, and these 
two methods either alternate or are used together in various combinations. 
The firet is the method of brutality, the method of refusing to make any 
concessions to the labor movement, the method of supporting all old and 
obsolete institutions, the method of the uncompromising denial of reform.... 
The second is the method of ‘liberalism,’ steps in the direction of...reform 
and compromise, etc."© Lenin's analysis is still applicable today. 


Experiments in the Organization of Labor and Work Schedules: Theory and 
Practice 


The new theories of labor organization and stimulation that have become 
popular in the United States in the 1970's represent, on the one hand, a 
development of previous methods of worker exploitation and reflect, on the 
other, the abovementioned recent changes in national production and in the 
status of workers. The theories of several American economists, sociolo- 
gists and psychologists, despite certain differences in their approach to 
the practice of labor organization, have certain general and fundamental 
premises in common. These theories, which strese the “improvement of the 
quality of labor," the “enrichment of the content of labor" and the “human- 
ization of labor,” declare, above all, the need for social and production 
participation by the worker (naturally, in a direction benefiting the 
employer) and proclaim the exceeding importance of the content of labor in 
fully revealing all of the capabilities and potential of the worker and, 
consequently, using his labor effectively. It is this aspect of the new 
methods of capitalist rationalization--emphasis on the content of labor and 
on a broader circle of responsibilities for the worker, ensuring him greater 
autonomy and participation in production decision-making, giving him an 
opportunity to display initiative in his work, establishing some conditions 
for professional growth and revealing elements of creativity in certain 
areas--that distinguishes the theory of “job enrichment” from previous 
theories of “human relations.” 


The founders of the theory of "job enrichment,” for example, American pro- 
fessors F. Herzberg and D. McGregor, feel that employers should not limit 
themselves to such incentives as salary increases, improved working condi- 
tions and so forth. In their opinion, job satisfaction and the economic 
impact of work can best be stimulated by meaningful content, social recog- 
nition, opportunities for creativity and heightened responsibility for 

each individual worker. Herzberg, who worked out a theory of factors influ- 
encing job satisfaction, feels that negative attitudes toward work are 
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influenced primarily by such factors as working conditions, salary levels, 
relations with co-workers and superiors, and social status, while job satis- 
faction ia influenced by factors of another kind, namely the nature and 
content of labor, opportunities for professional growth and advancement, 

the degree of responsibility and autonomy on the job, and social recogni- 
tion, Furthermore, Herzberg bellevese that heightened job satisfaction 
reduces spiritual alienation and, a8 a result, has a positive effect on 
economic production indicators and on the social atmosphere in the 
enterprise, 





The Japanese experience, etreasing personal relations between administrat=- 
ore and workers and the development of {formal relations at enterprises, 
is having a more eping effect on the practice of labor stimulation in 
the United States.” At the same time, many American scientists are recog- 
nizing the need for a comprehensive approach to the “motivation” of white- 
collar and blue-collar workera--that is, the uee of economic and non- 
economic incentives. Furthermore, in the area of economic incentives, more 
attention is being paid to various forms of collective motivation. 


New theories regarding the reorganization of the labor process became quite 
popular after World War IT and, particularly, in the 1970's. The United 
States and several Western European countries have already accumulated con- 
siderable experience in the reorganization of this process in Line with 
“labor enrichment” theories. The experiments being conducted in companies 
and the labor organization methods employed in connection with these differ 
widely.? The most widespread methods are the following: 





The “horizontal” expansion of labor operations<-that is, the introduction 
of greater variety into the work within the framework of a functionally 
homogeneous structure; 


The "vertical" expansion of duties--that is, the guarantee of greater 
autonomy and responsibility on the job, the assignment of several additional 
functions to the worker, pertaining to personal planning and quality control; 


The rotation of production workers--that is, the alternation of professions 
for the purpose of reducing monotony; 


The creation of autonomous work groups to carry out specific production 
tasks, with the delegation of a broad variety of rights to these groups in 
connection with planning, the distribution of duties within the group, 
product quality contro! and the distribution of financial bonuses for high 
production indicators, 


“Labor process efficiency design,” involving the clarification of the con- 
tent of work, the specific methods of its performance, and relations 
between administrative personnel and workers to the satisfaction of both; 


The creation of a “sociotechnical production system," first used widely at 
automobile plants in Sweden, and then in a number of other capitalist 








countries, including the United States, This system involves the reorgani- 
zation of various production elements and areas, both in their technological 
aspects (for example, the move to the non=-conveyor assembly of automobiles) 
and in the socio-organizational saphere=-that is, in working conditions, the 
forms and methods of labor organization, and relations between workers and 
administrators; 


The vee of a system of labour incentives based on financial rewards for 
workers commensurate with their contribution to rising labor productivity, 
presupposing the creation of joint commissions representing workers and the 
administration (the "Scanlon Plan"); 


The use of new forms of work scheduling, primarily the flexible schedule. 


These methods are used in combination with one another or alone. The empha- 
sis is on the combination of moral and psychological incentives with 
"Taylorist" efficiency methods--that is, attempts are made to create a 
“synthetic” model of labor organization providing maximum opportunity for 
the exploitation of workers. The number of new programs involving the 
“enrichment” of jobs and the use of other methods of labor stimulation and 
organization in the United States rose from 87,000 to 123,000 just between 
1969 and 1972, and they covered 9 million workers.!° The bourgeois govern- 
ment is paying more attention to these problems. Experiments are also 
being conducted by federal and local government egencies. 


The companies that have accumulated considerable experience in the experi- 
mentation with new forms and methods of labor organization include such 
large firms as Alcoa, American Airlines, AT&T, Bankers Trust, Chrysler, 
Ford Motor Company, General Motors, IBM, Kaiser Aluminum, Monsanto Chemical, 
Motorola, Polaroid, Procter and Gamble, U.S. Steel, Western Electric, Volvo 
and Saabscania. Judging by this list, the experiments involve an extremely 
broad spectrum of economic branches and types of commercial activity. 


In the majority of cases, as studies have shown, the main results of the 
new methods of labor organization were reduced personnel turnover, reduced 
absences, higher product quality and labor productivity indicators and 
slightly increased job satisfaction. Therefore, the goals of the organiza- 
tional innovations were partially attained. 


But the introduction of various methods of labor “enrichment” has not 
always been successful: In some cases the economic results of enterprise 
operations have not improved, and the sociopsychological climate has 
remained the same. In 78 experiments conducted in 1977, for example, over- 
head costs rose in 14 percent of the cases, labor productivity declined in 
10 percent, product quality deteriorated in 11 percent, absences increased 
in 22 percent, and “production morale” (bourgeois terminology) dropped in 
33 percent--that is, there was more dissatisfaction with conditions in the 
production sphere, more workers went on strike, and so forth. According 
to several American experts, negative results were seen in those cases when 








the ebPpel ifbente were ofh@us ted wit! 1 © Khe: eaeal prepafatione, without 
Cvufie idefation for the epee th ik wiitione of Production afd chafactefietica 
of the jaber Teree, afd with Lifeepomeibiiity ef the part of Ehe 

admifiiet ation 


Let ue take @ look af a [ow specific e@remples of new @etheds of labor 
ofeani#ation that have Preduced de ifite poeltive feaultiea, 


helorme aimed at “enriching” labor afe being cartied out on the broadest 
sale if industry, where werker dissatisfaction with the natufe and content 
of jebe te parfticoulafiv Pprehoun: ed Primafy attention te being giver te 
onditione Of assembly lifes, where the external attfibutes of capitaiiat 
®kploitation afe Mest visible and tangible, Bince the worker's sovements 
afe governed by the speed of the conveyer belt, ali of hie activity is 
subordinated to the conveyor besiiee this, he is subject to the greatest 
limitations in the ephere of »:ofessional growth, Prom the psychological 
standpoint, work on the conveyor line is particulariy wafulfilling, This 
is why the oblective of “earichiee work on the assembly line is acquiring 
particular importance 


Attempts of this kind were made by the Donneliy Mirror company (mirrors for 
motor vehicles), The workers here were divided into groups, each of which 
bore collective responsibility for a specific part of the production 
process. The conveyor was controlled by the workers. Besides this, the 
hourly wage was eliminated and replaced with 4 salaty system. As @ result, 
product quality improved dramatically, there was a 25-percent reduetion in 
production waste, wages increased |? percent on the average, and absences 
decreased from 5 percent to 1 percent, 


The experience of the Coraing Glass Company was widely publicized. The 
program at one of its plants included the substitution of individual head- 
light assembly for conveyer assembly. Within 6 months after the introduc- 
tion of the new assembly methods, labor productivity rose % percent, 
substandard products decreased from 2) percent to | percent, and absences 
dropped from 8 percent to | percent, ! 


faperiments have also been conducted in the U.S. automotive industry, where 
the number of assembly line workers is particularly high and the probien of 
monotony is particularly aeute, General Metors, in particular, is investi- 
gating the question of job “enrichment.” its approach includes more active 
vorker involvement ia the production process and the organization of work 
forces fully responsible for the entire process of automobile assembly. A 
rogram to increase job interest” was instituted at Chrysler plants. it 
began with general meetings for the discussion of basic requirements: 
respect for the work; the introduction of the element of responsibility; 
the cfeation of an atmosphere in which each worker comprehends the signif i- 
ance of his job in the “total echeme of things”; the creation of an atmos- 
shere conducive to reform, According to estimates, these programs reduced 
‘urnover from 47 percent in 1969 to 17 percent in 1973 and reduced absences 
from 7.8 percent to 5.6 percent.'* 











Lapeft i@ents aheig workers ehgaged pri®arily in @ental labor aise took of 
ektfemely bread dimensions, American leiephone and Telegraph has the most 
ekpefienhe if this afea, Pmployee diesalisfaction with the hature and con 
tent of the work had given Fise te high personne! turnever, low labor prod- 
wetivity, and diseentent, Plane wefte Sade to change the organieation of 
office work and to eliminate the “paper conveyor.” The changes affected the 
jobs of 10,000 people, tn particular, employees were granted a higher 
degree of independence in the compllation of business documents, and the 
day=torday supervision of administrators was felaned, Thies resulted in the 
sharp feduetion of personnel turnover and absences, and positive changes 
vere feted in work attitudes, !5 


Another example of a broad=seale experiment in job “enrichment” is the 
hell System program, participated in by 100,000 workers, As a resuit of 
we of these experiments, involving reorganization of the jobs of 1,200 
office workers, engineers and operators of computers and other office 


Th th personnel turnover decreased 9.) percent and overtime was cut in 
haif, 


ihe experiments testify that, in many cases, employers attain their eco= 
nomic goale==<the improvement of product quality, 4 rise in labor product iv- 
ity and the reduction of absences and personnel turnover. At the same 
time, it is evident that these programe are aimed at maxigum profit and the 
norte intensive exploitation of workers, Peychological and organizational 
innovations do not change the socioeconomic conditions of sanpower use. 
Contfary to the assertions of bourgeois sociclogiets, 4a slight increase in 
job interest and greater production autonomy for the worker do not in any 
wa, signify radical changes in the status of blue- and white-collar 

workers in the production sphere. In addition to using job “enrichment” to 
attain economic benefits, capitel views this ae 4 means of increasing its 
ideological influence on the workers and of convincing them that the inter- 
este of employers and employees coincide. As American researcher &. Pieffer 
correctiy stresses, “democratization of the job changes only the forms of 
capitalist dictatorship while leaving its essence unchanged, "17 


faperiments in the area of work echeduling are acquiring inereasing impor- 
tanee among the sew forms and methods of labor organization. This is con- 
nected with the invariable trend toward 4 shorter work-day as 4 consequence 
of the postwar struggle of the working clase, Whereas the average length 
f the work-week in 1947 was 40,3 houre for production workers in the 
(nited States, it vac 4.8 hours in 1957, 4 hours in 1967 and 36.1 hours 
in 1977.°% Bmplowers’ attempts to compensate for these “losses” by means 
ff labor intensification with no reduction in the surplus value norm result 
in theee experimente with work echedules. The goals of this innovation are 
ihe Sam a6 these of job “enrichment.” 


Imnevations of this kind inciude, above ali, flexible shifts and a variety 
of 4= and j-davw work-week schedules (with the total length of the week still 
at «9 were hours). 














he ot the MOat Widespread inh stiome i8 the VAited States is the fleantble 


ahitt, if essefivce, this Seathe thet wofaefe aid empl: vees afe given the 
right te eheese thelr own work houke (ihefe afe some houfs during whieh 
wefeers Quest be Pfeaent) wil in the Trhahework of the total amount ef work 
tite Needed te Make 4; feeweee of @onth (the vee of quarftefiy of even 
afifiual quantities of worki ime as « beetle hee also ben preopesed), 


According te feports if the Acefican Press, this eyace® is partileularly 
widespread if Western bufeope in Switeerlieand it already applied te 40 
pefeent of the tetal laber | « by 1976) in the PM, where the practice 
has been instituted by Gere ther perf rent of o)) cfivate fine and almost 
two-thirds of all government agencies, it appiies «» W percent of ail 
persons employed. The seyetem is particuleriy wides:read among workers 
engaged primarily in non-physical labor, ®ainiy of! ce workers, In the 
PRG, for example, 6 @iliiow white-collar workers, » 8O pere go the 
total, were already working according to thie evete. by 1975, 





in the United States, where (.¢ use of the new syste did not begin until 
the mid=-1970's, hundreds of companies are now using the system of conduct- 
ing experiments in its use, According to estimates, more than | aillion 
workers and employees have been transfered to various forms of flexible 
schedules. Around 10,000 enplovees are working acco ‘ding to these sehed- 
ules just in federal establishments. increasing attention is being paid 
to this method, and it is being widely diseuseed in acientific Literature 
and in ruling circles. 


The general characteristics of thie kind of seheduliag are the following. 
‘he maximum length of the work-day is established at an enterprise--usual ly 
‘i=12 hours, of 4 few bourse longer than the traditicnal 86-hour work=<day 
(with a S=day work-week). The worker does not have to work 11 of 12 hours; 
tiie is simply the amount of time he has the right to work. A second essen- 
tial condition is the stipulation of certain hours during which workers 
must be on the job; a8 a rule, these hours are divided into two periods 
with an interwal «©! |.5<2 hours. The third condition is the establ iehment 
of the houre when the worker does not have to be present; these are at the 
beginning of the day (1.5-2 hours), when che employee can arrive at work at 
any time=--for example, between 9630 houre to 0830 hours; the noon interval 
(1.3=2 hours), and the end of the daw (1.5=2 hours), when the employee can 
leave work at anv time=-<-for example, from 1600 te 1600 hours, In this way, 
the emplovee can vary his daily work echedule considerably within the 
(framework of a work=-vweek of unvarving length. 


Naturally, this kind of scheduling cannot be used in all cases. Its use 
would create many problems on assembly lines, for example, or in branches 
with a continueus production cvcl>. This echeduling ie gainly used in 

the particular Sranches and professions in which the work is primarily 
individual, in which the performance of a job generally requires individual 
eifort (office work, the work of specialists, jobs in the trade network, 
education, ivil servi« ©, conmeuwmer services and #0 forth). 











just ae in the job “enrichment” exper mente, the chief benefite of the few 
Se heduling syste® afe defived by empioyers: Thies le one Of the few Rethods 
of exploiting workers and employees, even though it is definitely convenient 
if Of Feepects for the workers themselves (they have an opportunity te 
plan theif work time gore efficientiy, te aveid “rush hour” traffic, and 

oo forth), The system reduces personne! turnover and losses of working 
tite (because workers are bese likely to stay home from work, leave if the 
Midd. of the day, and oo forth), All ef thie heightens job efficteney 

and productivity, taproves quality and, consequently, increases capitallet 
pretite 


At present thie kind of seheduling is being used to some degree if such 
iatge American corporations ae Control! Data, General Meotere, American 
Airlines, Montgomery Ward and Mutual of New York Insurance Transactions. 

The experience of the Berel Corperation (pene and pencils) is indicative. 
Here the new work schedule was instituted for research and of fice workers 
as well a8 production workers, As 4 result, absences decreased 50 percent, 
the average number of days at pet worker in a year declined dramatically 
and job satisfaction increased, 


Part=time employment hae been used more widely in recent years as another 
method of manpower exploitation by capital. Tt is set «a fundamentally 
new undertaking in the organization of working time, But the significant 
increase in the number of persons working part-time in recent years, and 
the changing attitudes toward thie phenomenon among employers and many 
employees are motivating researchers and the American presse to pay Sore 
attention te it. In September 1979, 17 million people, or a7 66 percent of 
all persons employed in the United States, had part-time jobs.?2 tt is 
important te note that almost 14 million voluntarily chose thie kind of 
work, while the others could sot find * jobs and can therefore 
quite justifiably be called seemi-wnenployed. 


The number of persons working part=time is rising at an amaging rate, 
Between 1966 and 1979 the qumber of part-time workers in the fon- 
agticultural sector of the economy rose from 7,4 million to 12.5 aillion, 
of an imerease of aimoest 69 percent. During the same period, the number 
of persons employed full-time imereased less than W percent. Whereas the 
ratio of part-time workers to the total labor force was 1:10 in 1963, it 
was 124.7 in 1970, 24 


Pmplovers and the hourgeole state derive considerable soc ioeconomic« 
advantages from the use of part-time schedules. in part icwular, the place- 
ment of a worker of emplowee in @ job that takes at least | hour 4 week 
nominally takes him off the wremployment rolls and gives the government 4 
hance to embellich the emplowment situation. The hiring of part-time 
workers benefits employers in several wave: The hourly wages of these 
individwale are generally sinimal (in 1977 thew were 1.8 times lower on 
the average than the hourly wages of fu.) =t ime workers) ,? they rarely 
receive bonuses, they are virtually uncovered by social insurance and they 
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ate iWeilaibie fof pald Var atlene off Ppeheiote, i the Gajeorley of casen, 
thefefore, America lebok ufione fegard the pafleCitte seheduie as 4 diser ile 
inatery Geasurfe, Naina tie iatefette of wofkete, ahd oppose part=t ime 
CMPiv vient, 


ihe diectifinatefy Hatufe of parttime Nifing comditione ie iaf@ely Con= 
fected with the fact that Parl=( ime jebe afe filled by primarily the seme 
Manpowet categefics thal afe fel ol ganized if iader ubione etd for whem this 
kind of work ie the only acceptabie and feceseaty form of employment, These 
afte primatily women (one=third of all werking women), youne people under the 
age of £0 af Ppefeone over the ae 65, salnly Ffetifement=age individuals 
whe wish te eontinue working, ° 


All of these cifcumetances ar® uli) utilized by capital, whieh derives 
sigeable benefits from the eap.oitation of these groups of workers, tn 
many companies the use of 4 Ppart=( ime workeweek produces 4 @uitiiude of 
technical and economic advantages=-reduced personne) turnever, lower 
absence figures and, if some cases, higher labor productivity. 


bourgeois scientists, whe try to deseribe job “enrichment” and other new 
forms of organization as 4 cure-all of equal benefit to employers and 
workers, have to acknowledge the contradictory nature of these measures, 
This is attested to by the conflicting opinions of American experts. On 
the one hand, the new methods are often regarded as 4 universal means of 
solving all major problems in the sphere of manpower utiliration: They 
heighten labor productivity and reduce job dissatisfaction. On the other 
hand, some experts feel that the sew methods do not have enough impact. 

Ome of the chief eritics of these innovations, ™, Pine, believes that the 
ewasutes to “enrich” and “humanize” labor are objectively limited by the 
nature of modern technology, the level of work skills, the desire of employ- 
ere to hold overhead costs to 4 sinimum, and the conflicting goals of work- 
ors and employers.?’ According to the other point of view, which is 
expressed @ofe often, the new methods will indisputably provide the bour- 
gecisie with definite technical, economic and social dividends, particularily 
if they are carried out wader the proper conditions and after the necessary 
preparations, 


Despite the fact that the declared purpose of all of the labor rationaliza- 
tion methods listed abowe is the “humanigetion” of the labor process, the 
improvement of ite quality and the promotion of job satisfaction, their main 
curpose ie still the augmentation of the effectiveness of capitalist produc- 
tion, Bourgeois researchers and emplovers have had to admit this. A 1977 
survey conducted at 7@ companies in the United States, for example, indi- 
cated that most of the results of the introduction of new forms of labor 
reanization concerned the improvement of the quality of goods and services, 
the reduction of personnel turnover, and the improvement of worker and 
employee ate toutes toward their jobse--that is, factors promoting higher 
company profits As 4 means of alleviating social antagoniens, hovever, 


these Measures ate of a palliative nature and do not eliminate the 

















fuldamental causes of worker alienation, It is net surprising that many 
American labor unions oppose job “enrichment,” seeing it merely as another, 
Hore subtle Means of heightening labor productivity and of exerting ideo= 
logical pressure on workers to divert them from the struggle for their 
Vested intefests, 





Therefore, the @ain result of the introduction of new, non-traditional 
Hethe'’s of labor organization in the United States is the more intensive 
and effective use of Manpower by capital, At the same time, these methods, 
which are actually only mew forms of worker exploitation, refleet the 
changing conditions of manpower reproduction and changes in the balance of 
clase power, in order to preserve and intensify exploitation, capital has 
had to take certain steps which have improved working conditions to some 
degree and have promoted job satisfaction, In some cases, job “enrichment” 
teasures enhance worker qualifications, and thie increases their salaries. 
In spite of a positive features, however, the new forme cannot change the 
essence of capitalist exploitation, The actual humanigation of labor is 
being prevented by the entire system of capitalist production relations, 
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THE OLYMPICS BELONG TO THE WORLD 


Moscow SSHA: FEKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDBOLOGIYA in Russian No 7, Jul 60 
pp 49-5) 


[Article by BR. M, Kiselev) 


{Text| Only a few days remain before the long-awaited moment when trium- 
phant fanfares will announce the opening of the 22d Olympic Games in 
Moscow and the green field of the Central Lenin Stadium will be filled 
with hundrede of athletes from ali continents, representing the multi- 
millionstrong international olympic movement. 


For more than 80 years now, the young athletes of the world have gathered 
together each 4 years for honest athletic competition to settle a matter 
whose essence is reflected in the olympic motto "Citius, Altius, Fortius” 
(faster, higher, stronger). It would be difficult to name any other inter- 
national event that attracts as many participants and spectators. 


The contemporary olympic movement cannot be correctly understood or 
assessed in isolation from the socioeconomic and political changes in the 
postwar world. Above all, they include such fundamental changes as the 
birth and maturation of the world socialist system with its decisive influ- 
ence on the development of a1] international life; the eradication of 
colonial oppression as 4 result of the successful national liberation 
struggle of the African, Asian and Latin American people, leading to the 
formation of a large group of young states on these continents, taking the 
path of independent national development; the growing size and strength of 
the general democratic movement of the world public in defense of the 
social and political rights of workers and in defense of mutual understand- 
ing and peace between nations. 


These fundamental changes have had a profound effect on the international 
olympic movement as well, turning it into a socially significant, major 
phenomenon in contemporary life. 


French historian and pedagogue Pierre Coubertin (18663-1937) played an 
important role in defining the lofty and noble goals of the olympic move- 
ment and is rightfully considered to be the founder of the olympic 
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movement and the modern olympic games, We is the one who said: “The 
importance of sports increases with each year. The role of sports seems 
just ae important and constant in today's world as in the ancient world, 
The phenomenon of sports is acquiring more and more new features: It is 
becoming international and democratic, consistent with the ideals and 
requirements of the present day, but today, just as in the past, the 
influence of sports can be good or bad depending on how it is used and 
for what purpose, Sports can arouse noble or base emotions,.... And, 
finally, it can be used to strengthen the peace or to prepare for war. 
Noble emotions, a high regard for selflessness and honesty, the spirit of 
chivalry, courage and peace are now the chief requirements of democracy." 


Coubertin's statement essentially sets forth the basic goals now stated 

in the beginning of the Olympic Charter, What is the import of these goals, 
offiectally declared by the International Olympic Committee in its basic 
law, the observance of which, according to Article 24, is mandatory for 
each and every national olympic committee wishing to join the international 
olympic movement and to participate in the olympic games? Above all, they 
state that the international olympic movement represents a masse public 
movement permeated with the humanistic olympic ideals. This movement 
unites millions and millions of athletes on all continents and does not 
permit, ae Article 3 of the Olympic Charter states, “any kind of discrimi- 
nation for racial, religious or political reasons." The main idea behind 
the movement is friendship and mutual understanding between nations, the 
idea of peace. 


The international olympic movement's antiwar character reflects the most 
important condition for ite very existence--the condition of peace. The 
history of the olympic movement testifies that only war has interrupted 
the course of olympic development: The Sixth Olympic Games in 1916 fell 
victim to World War 1, and the 12th and lith games (1940 and 1944) were 
disrupted by World War II. Nonetheless, they have been recorded for ail 
time in the olympic chronicle and have kept their olympic numerals. 


The lofty humanitarian goals of the international olympic movement served 
as 4 reliable guarantee of its constant growth. The implementation of 
these goals, however, could not actually begin until after World War II, 
when the people of Africa, Asia and Latin America embarked on the course 
of independent national development. 


As early as 1923, Coubertin proposed the organization of African games. 
He realized that the famous emblem of interconnected rings, symbolizing 
the olympic unity of the five continents, was meaningless without the 
African ring. Plans were made to hold the first African games in 
Alexandria in 1927. Coubertin believed so auch in his idea that he per- 
sonally designed the medal to be awarded to the victors. But bitter 
disillusionment awaited him. The colonial system that ruled Africa could 
not allow the spread of olympic ideals on this continent. Athletics 
turned out to be powerless when confronted by the colonial authorities. 
The games were not held. 
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Coubertin's dream only became a reality after the suecessa of the African 
people's national liberation @evement, Whereas on.y three African coun- 
tries (Egypt, Nigeria and Ghana) took part in the 1952 olympic games in 
Helsinki (where, incidentally, tie Soviet athletes made their olympic 
debut), 29 countries Look part in the 1972 games in Munich. The national 
athletic organizations of the African continent took on the honorable but 
difficult task of developing physical culture and sports in their homeland, 
Their efforts were productive, The crowing symbel of African sports unity 
was the first African olympiad in Bragzaville in 1965, with athletes from 
25 countries competing. The games in Srageaville proved that the unity of 
African sports organizations was the key to many problems facing African 
sports, The athletic unity of Africa wae organizationally reinforced by 
the creation of the Supreme African Athletic Couneil, The struggle against 
racial discrimination in sports, wiich contradicted the basic principles of 
the olympic charter, became one of the main areas of the supreme council's 
work, 


At the initiative of the Soviet National Olympic Committee, the question 
of combating racial discrimination and excluding racists from the olympic 
movement was first considered by the executive committee of the I0C in 
1959, It was not until 1963, however, that the IOC decided not to allow 
South Africa to compete in the 1964 olympics in Tokyo. The final decision 
to exclude South Africa from the olympic movement was made at the I0C 
session in Amsterdam in 1970. In this way, as a result of the combined 
efforts of progressive forces in the world athletic movement, one of the 
basic olympic principles triumphed--the impermissibility of racial dis- 
crimination in sports. 


The feelings of African athletes about the olympic games in Moscow were 
expressed by President Abraham Ordia of the continent's supreme athletic 
council: "The Olympic Games of 1980 will be the most significant event in 
the entire history of the olympic movement. All of the African people 
regard the 1980 olympics as their own competition because it will be 
organized by a nation which repeatedly demonstrated its friendship to 

the African states and gave them all-round support, a nation which pro- 
claimed its own ideal of universal peace and fraternity between nations 

60 years ago. This ideal is completely consistent with the goals and 
objectives of the olympic movement.” 


The international olympic movement's successful implementation of its goals 
in general, ite transformation into a truly universal democratic movement 
of the world's young athletes and, finally, the evolution of the olympic 
games into a major event in international life, making an impressive con- 
tribution to stronger mutual understanding, friendship and peace--all of 
this must displease the particular circles in the West that have always 
taken, overtly or covertly, a cold war stand. In the 1950's the cold war 
strategists included world sports among their weapons in the struggle 
igainst their enemies. Political discrimination against the sports 
organizations of several socialist countries, primarily the GDR, stunned 
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the organism of world sports for a long time: National and world champion= 
ahip matches were cancelled, congresses of international federations were 
transfered from one country to another, the traditional award ceremonies 
were either cancelled or disrupted by flagrant police intervention, and 
athletes from the socialist countries were ostracized, 


The consistent and persistent struggle of Soviet athletic organizations 
againat political discrimination, supported by all progressive forces in 
worla sports, including Western sporte organizations and athletes, led to 
harsh protests by many international athletic associations against the 
extension of cold war policy to the athletic saphere. 


In February 1963 the following declaration was adopted at a convention of 
the LOC executive committee and international federations in Lausanne: 
"Sports, in the olympic sense, ia purely amateur in nature and truly 
international sports is therefore devoid of financial and chauvinistic 
purpose. There can be no discrimination in sports for racial, religious 
or political reasons. As a result of this, within less than the lifespan 
of one generation the olympic movement has enveloped all continents with 
its appeal to people who thiret for peace and honest competition.... The 
members of the great organization of international sports, numbering in 
the millions, work together on the program to develop the international 
friendship and goodwill for which the young people of the world are striv- 
ing. International sporte--one of the few areas in which participants 

act on an equal basis--cannot survive if it is used as some kind of polit- 
ical tool or weapon. This is why we hope that all governments will recog- 
nize the free and independent position of sports, as a boon to all and a 
threat to none, and will respect our neutrality in all areas." 


The gradual improvement of the international climate and the move from the 
policy of confrontation and cold war to the policy of detente and construc- 
tive dialog between countries with differing sociopolitical structures 
aided in eliminating most political discrimination from world sports and 
establishing favorable conditions for the further development of the 
olympic movement and the olympic games. In turn, the international olympic 
movement and the olympic games became an important factor in the implemen- 
tation of the principle of peaceful coexistence, reinforcing by its very 
existence the peaceful basis of contemporary life. 


It was profoundly symbolic that the i0th Olympic Congress, held in Varna 
in 1973 after an interval of more than 40 years and attended by members of 
the IOC and heads of international federations and national olympic com- 
mittees throughout the world, had as its official motto "Sports Serving 
Peace.” 


Viewing international sports as an important factor reinforc'~ “© and 
mutual understanding between nations, the all-European confer 

Helsinki noted in its Final Act: “In order to expand existing co its 
and cooperation in the area of sports, the signatory states will encourage 














these contacts and exchanges, including athletic meetings and competitions 
of all types, held on the basis of universally accepted rules, regulations 
and practices,” 


As we know, in the beginning of January 1980 the Carter Administration 
used the events in Afghanistan as a pretext to announce that several uni- 
lateral steps would be taken to dramatically curtail contacts with the 
Soviet Union, Lt was announced that Soviet policy would supposedly put 
American athletes and touriste “in danger" at the olympic games in Moscow. 
This officially launched 4 crusade against the 22d Olympic Games and the 
entire international olympic movement, actively participated in by mil- 
lions of athletes and sports fans in more than 140 countries, 


It is quite obvious that the Carter Administration's attack on the olympics 
was conceived from the very beginning a8 part of a broad political campaign 
againet the Soviet Union. In this political adventure, J. Carter planned 
to sacrifice the olympic games, the international olympic movement and, 
what is more, the interests of athletes throughout the world, including 
Americans, to his own egotistical interests, connected primarily with the 
election campaign in the United States. 


Coubertin once warned: "My friends and I did not do all of this work to 
revive the olympic games just so they could become a museum exhibit or 

the subject of a movie. We aiso did not want the games to be used for 
commercial or campaign purposes." That was long ago, but Lord Killanin, 
president of the IOC, issued the same kind of warning just recently. When 
he was interviewed by a UPI correspondent in August 1977, he said: "I am 
carefully, quite carefully keeping an eye on the preparations for the 
Moscow olympics. After all, so much depends on the relations between the 
great powers. Carter's very first move was a departure from detente. And 
this could color the atmosphere in which the games will be held.” 


Yes, the Carter Administration did everything within its power to poison 
the atmosphere of the coming games. A campaign of pressure and arm- 
twisting, unprecedented in the history of the games, was launched against 
the U.S. National Olympic Committee and American athletes. The entire 
world learned the actual value of all of the bombastic statements about 
human rights by Carter and his administration. At the same time, a law 
on amateur athletics, signed by the President of the United States and 
passed at the end of 1978, includes a separate article on the “rights of 
athletes.” 


What does it say? The section on “athletes’' rights" in the final document 
of the President's commission on olympic sports, which studied the state 
of amateur sports in the United States for more than 2 years, makes the 
following admission: "The athlete is too often denied the right to com- 
pete, which is most essential to him.... The commission intends to make 
special note of situations in which the athlete is denied the right to 
compete by the very organizations which are officially set up to serve 

















him... Le de diffieul: imagine that the United States might announce 
a government boyeott aim. er to the boyeott of the 1976 olympic games by 
the African countries, dictated by state policy, Nonetheless, American 
athletes have often been penalized for taking part in international compe- 
titions or have been deprived, by means of threats, of the opportunity of 
participating." 


It wee just over a year after the passage of the amateur sports act, which 
wae supposed to guarantee these "athletes' rights," when the action that 
was so “difficult to imagine” was taken in the United States, The Carter 
Administration, with the support of the Congress, is depriving athletes of 
the right to participate in the largest international competition, in the 
olympic games! It is depriving them by meane of harsh threats and intimi- 
dation in the interests of ite own policy. 


The Carter Administration has put the American National Olympic Committee 
in an extremely difficult position in the international olympic movement. 
This committee, which has always been proud of its independence of state 
and government, was forced to violate Article 24 of the Olympic Charter, 
which states that "the national olympic committee must preserve its auton- 
omy and withstand any kind of pressure--political, religious or economic. 
The committee can cooperate with private or government organizations for 
the attainment of these goals, but this cooperation must not contradict 
the principles of the olympic movement and the rules of the 10c." 





Lord Killanin's predecessor in the LOC, Avery Brundage, a prominent figure 
in the American athletic movement, once wrote the following: "There are 
governments which use their power to carry out national programs of physi- 
cal education. But there are also governments which impose the implementa- 
tion of these programs on others, although they eagerly bathe themselves in 
the glitter of olympic medals. I want to cite one example. According to 
what I was told, 47 million people competed in the last Spartan Games in 
the USSR. I have little reason to doubt this. But in the United States, 
50 percent of our young people are unfit for military service, which does 
not even require any special athletic talent.” 


When he launched his campaign against the olympics, J. Carter forgot that 
the olympic games do not belong to the Soviet Union, just as they do not 
belong to the United States. The olympic games belong to the young ath- 
letes of the world. Many American athletes, coaches and officials realize 
this. "The summer olympics do not belong to Moscow any more than the 
United Nations belongs to New York,” Stephen Taylor, member of the U.S. 
sailing team, wrote to the NEW YORK TIMES. 


Even the United States's Western European allies, with isolated exceptions, 
refused to support Carter's campaign against the olympics. This campaign 
has failed. 
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TMP REPUBLICANS AND THE PRESIDENTIAL PLECTIONS 


Moscow SSHA: PRGONOMIKA, POLITIFA, IDROLOCTVA if Russian Neo 7, Jul 60 
i Ye = 60 


jArticle by N. SN. Glagelev] 


fent) The firet stage of the election campaign in the United States is 
ver. This @tage i distinguished by 4 struggle between contenders for the 
presidency within each of the two main bourgeots patties. Por the Demo- 
rate thie strugele quite quickly turned inte nothing sore than a "Carter- 
Konnedy due! ,”! Individuals who wished to lead the Republican Party toe a 
victory in November, on the other hand, formed a larger group=--at first 
there were around 10 of them. fy aid-March, however, most of them had 
dropped out of the race. Pormer Governor of Texas and former Democrat J. 
Commally had te give up hie presidential ambitions after suffering 4 erush- 
ine defeat in the primaries in Seuth Carolina and spending aimost 11 million 
dollars in 14 months, Congressman P. Crane and Senator &. Dole also dropped 
out of the race. After the Massachusetts elections, Senator H. Baker 
realized Ne had no chance of winning. 


Sy the end of May, former Governor of California BR, Reagan had virtually 
guaranteed his nomination at the national convention of the Republican 
Party in Detroit, Per a long time, Texas busineseman G. Bush, former 
Jirector of the CIA, preserved his chances of winning by triumphing in 
several primaries, Until the second half of April, Tllinois Congressman 

. Anderson was one of the Republican contenders. After the Pennsylvania 
orimaries (22 April), howewer, he declared himself an independent candidate. 


Political cerrespondents have noted that the victor at the Detroit conven- 
tion will have the difficult task of bringing 4 party back into the White 
House, 4 party which wae doomed to play “second fiddle” for many years in 
the two-party political mechanien. tn almost half a centurv--since the 
‘Creat Depression” of 1929-193) and the brutal election defeat of then 
Republican President Herbert Hoower with his policy of “rugged individual- 
ijem”=-<the Republicans hawe controlled the White House for only 16 vears. 


For more detail, see B. &. leakov, “The Election Strategy of the 
President,” SSHA EXONOWIFA, POLITTIRA, IDBOLOGIYA, No 5, 1980. 








Ha,! | thie Ppefied wae Cake up by the presidential ter® of YU, Eisenhower, 
whe fecelved the sationel Mafdate by Virtue of his personal popularity as 
waf hefo, afd fet at all on the strength of hie Republican Party affilia- 
Sik Vearts wefe .oveted by the term of &, Nizon, which ended with hie 
pte edetted fesigfhation as 4a fesult of the Watefgate seandal, The vomi- 
nat iat {i Senater B, GeldwateFr in 1966 by ullfa=conservative ferees turhed 
inte «a political catastrophe for the party, That vear the Republicans lost 
hundre 's of eleetive offices; in the nation’s highest legisiative body they 
kept omiy Woof the 100 seate in the Senate and 140 of the 435 seats in the 
House of Representatives, The party leadership's attempts to reeover from 
this “severe knockdown” were nullified by the Watergate seandal., tn 1977 
the Republicane in the Senate and the House numbered 18 and 145 respectively. 


An even Sore indicative sign of the Republican Party's changing Status was 
the gfeadual narrowing of ite sees base, which is attested to, in particular, 
by the regular pelle conducted by the Gallup Inetitute, According to these 
data, %8 percent of the voters called themselves Republicans in 1940 (as 
oppesed to 42 percent Democrate and 20 percent independents). This figure 
has decfeased conetantiy in all the years since. 


in 197 °-<that is, after the last presidential elections--only 20 percent of 
the voters were registered Republicans. in reference to the declining trust 
f the voters in politicians and “Republicans, in particular,” Vice-President 
a. Tieter of Market Opinion Research wrote: "The first thing that comes to 
find when people hear the Republican Party being discussed is that it is 

the party of big business, the party of the rich, the organized and the 
solvent.” 


Atter 1976 the future of the party was the subject of lively debates in 
cational political circles and among scholars and journalists who were wor- 
ried about the integrity of the two-party political mechanism, which would 
be unthinkable without an opposition party as the iilusion of an alterna- 
tive for dissatiefied voters, After analyzing the results of the last 
presidential elections, political scientists J, Bibby and R&R. Hawkeshorn 
found a oumber of convincing, in their opinion, signs of life in the 
“Crand Old Party.” In the firet place, in 1976 more of the voters who 
slled themselves independents voted for Republicans than for Democrats 
(ifn @ fatio of 32:48) Prom this, the authors concluded that the constant 
growtt f thie category of voters (from 20 percent in 1940 to 3] percent in 
19/7) would in ve Republican prospecte in future elections. In the second 
, the Republi ane were relatively successful with young voters: Ford 
received 51 percent of the vote in this segment of the voting public. 


RHlACS 


‘nally, the Republicans won support in population groups that have tradi- 
fionalle ageeciated themeelvwee with the Democratic Partw=--members of labor 


ions and ethnic and religious minorities. According to Harris polis, 
. efcent of the tes won by the Democratic Party in 1936 were accounted 
rt thie group, Frankiin Reeseveit "« grand coalition”; in 1976 this 


20 gment the Democratic social base had decreased to 43 percent. At the 











whe Cite, the propeftion aceoun ' y (fadittionwas:) Republica afoupe, 


arftivcura@afiy thoee vetting fof ord (euburbasites, ©“O,lege afaduates, 
whits liaf workere and administrators), fese from 10 pereent te 40 pefr= 
cent of the voting public in these yeare, “la an efa when party labels 
afte ie8e lapertant atid when tefe afe fet alwave guided solely by party 


atttiiliiatieon and eften make thei holee o8iy in the last stages of the cam 
paign, the decrease in the percentage of Republican vetefa is net ae signif= 
icant as it was in the 1990's,” Bibby and Hawkeshorn write “ih iighe of 
this, the mest important thing is to stfengthen the organizational base of 

* patty ated nominate popular candidates,” 


"he gecend half of thie tase still temaine to be pertiot@ed by the Kepubii- 


cane at the national convention if , ite outcome, however, is viftu=- 
iiiv a fofegote conéliusiog, as F. # a) Naés alfeady secured the votes of 
wre than 1,000 delegates, aod 4 victory at the convention requires only 
998, 

reer Caitifornia Goveftior Rona, Wileon Reagan, 4 professional actor who 


devoted 28 years of his Life to @oevies and television and whe was once a 
Jemocrat and labor spokesman (he was elected to the top position in one of 
i liywoed's biggest unione=--the Screen Actors Guild=-six times in the late 
(940's and early 1950's), entered the bosom of the Republican Party a con- 
firmed conservative and rabid ant icommuniet In fall 1964 Reagan made a 
itionally televised speech in support of B. Goldwater, the Republican 
Party candidate for the presidency at that time. The United States, Reagan 
‘id, wae “the only island of freedom ieft in the world.” The former 
»tor’'s geal did net escape the netice of conservative circles in the 
epublican Party. We was given the necessary support in the California 
gubernatorial race and occupied thie effice fer 86 vears (19467-1975). 


i protege and spokesman of the party's conservative wing, Reagan entered 
the presidential race twice--in 1948 and 1976, 


Reagan's political views are not distinguished by novelty or originality. 

In the last 15 wears he has invariably declared his unconditional belief in 
thie | orthedox Republican ideology, particulerly its chief dogma: the 
reatriction of government's role in the economic and social spheres. When 

© took the office of governor in California in 1967, Reagan made the follow- 
‘av announcement: “They tell us that there are no simple answers to complex 
srobleme. I think the truth i# that there are no easy answers, but there 

ife simple mes,” 


the last election campaign and this year, Reagan has been eager to demon- 
trate the “aimplicityv’” of his views on urgent problems, knowing that this 
. sppeal to the average American. Inflation? “The government caused 
inflation and the geverament gust now cure it": by means of, a8 Reagan 
eserts, cutting the income tax by 30 percent in the next 3 years. Besides 
e, he feele it will be necessary to curtail federal social programs by 
‘ranefering the funds needed for their implementation to the state govern- 
seente. The energy problem’ “Prom the time the automobile made its first 














appeafance Fight up te 1971," Reagan save, “this problem never came up, it 
ifose ofiy tA LY/l, when the government intervened ifn the eneray business,” 
iw suiution, thefeferfe, ts 4 simple one! “Leave the oii companics alone,” 
which will Chen getivete them to inefease ef) production within the nation, 
and “we (the United States=-N, G,) will escape foreign dependence,” 

Faperts have net failed to point out thet “steplicity” in this case borders 
ow”  Offhen everyday ignorance! The American Petroleum Inetitute has feported 
that the use of all economically sound oil Feserves in the nation would 

Only Feduce the present import volute by haif,) 


Foreian poitey “In the last 25 yeare the Soviet Union has won victories 
everywhere” because American foreia@h peliey "has vefged on coneiliat ion,” 
Here again, the Reagan solution is 4 simple one: Escalate the race for 
all types of weapons, dramatically increase military spending, develop new 
weapon systems and activate secret CLA operations in other countries, 
detente, Reagan feele, is “essentially an illusion” and the SALT Il Treaty 
“should be sent back to Moscow,” 


At the end of March, NEWSWEEK magazine wrote: "A group of foreign policy 
experts, consisting of hawks and super-hawks, is operating in the Reagan 
camp. Both factions oppose SALT II] in ite present form. The hawks feel 
that a sharp increase in U.S, ailitary spending will force Moscow to revise 
the treaty in wave benefiting Reagan, The super-hawks are categorically 
against any agreement of this kind.... They are convineing Reagan that he 
should suppert an immediate 20-percent increase in military spending.” In 
April, the circle of Reagan's foreign policy advisers was considerably 
widened by the inclusion of 68 experts on foreign and military policy. They 
in lude some former members of the Nixon and Pord administrations as well as 
1 few retired admirals and generale and representatives of the academic 
community. “The overwhelming majority of the newly appointed advisers,” 

the LOS ANGELES TIMES reports, “support a tough line in the cold war 
spirit.” The newspaper states that if the former governor of California 
should win the nomination at the convention in Detroit, this group will work 
out the candidate's foreign policy position for the rest of the campaign. 


just as R. Nixon in 1968, Reagan entered the election race with firm sup- 
wrt in virtually all estates of the nation. In the first of the 35 states 
vere primaries were held this vear=--New Hanpshire=--Reagan won an impressive 
ictory. He gathered more votes than all of the other Republican candidates 
™hined. In the primaries in the South, in South Carolina, Georgia, 
\iabama and Flori‘a, where the conservative influence is strong, Reagan's 
\ctoty came as fo surprise. Sut his subsequent successes in such tradi- 


tional liberal states as ‘ew York and Connecticut (followed by victories 
in * Aa | A. ¥ ineaae and | Pu | ag j ana) tTiade Reagan t he most probable rec ipient 
the Aepublican Party nomination, 


Specialists feel that the results of the Wiscuasin vote are particularly 


indicative. in Wisconsin the voters are isaued baliocts with the names of 
ail Democratic and Republican candidates, regardiees of their party 











fo cba bation “Wievoneia,” imi idadloe fepofte, “hae the reputation of a 
state seendina a cufate signa: t dates in (VOD Lf signaled te Jonn 
henfedy that he wae headed for tiv fomination, atid if 1968 it signaled te 
ivaden Jehasen that be wae if a diffieult postition, This year,” TIME 
stresses, “Wisconsin is signaling that the votere are turning away from 


the tetec fate,” Por the fifeat tite | the i@et <<) vVeares, Republ leans won 

fe votes than emercraie ifn ft » state (895,000 as opposed to 621,000), 

feet PFifmafies lfterrur | Reagan's tf \VAPpnant Mare nh. The second 
F entender, Rush, + , victory ta Peanavivania on 22 April, 

ivenifng up the Republican face, 

etee Herbert Bush, the 35-vear=« date who was born in Massachusetts 
iid wheee father was a banker, f areet (or himeel! in the Texas oi] 
business as the founder and peal of the Zapata Offshore company. We was 
twice elected to the House of Representatives of the U.S. Congress from the 
state of Texas. ta contrast \eagan, Bush hae a reputation as an experi- 


need stateeman, We was the head of the American delegation to the United 
Nations, the chairman of the Kepublican Party National Committee during the 

iffleult Watergate period, the chief of the American liaison office in 

yina (1974-1975) and the direetor of the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 


175=1977)., 


iraditional Republican views on the role of government, the budget and 
foreign peliey make up the basis of Bush's campaign platform. On the whole, 
however, his position on various problems is less rigid and less "“ideologi- 
iiiv tinged” than Reagan's. Bush is not proposing state control over 
federal social programe. He also supports limitation of the grovth of 
ederal expenditures, but it would be possible to reduce taxes, increase 
military expenditures by 5-8 billion dollars and year and balance the fed- 
eral budget by 1980 without causing any substantial harm to the majority of 
accial programs. in foreign policy matters Bush displays a certain degree 
( flexibility. He ts opposed to the SALT II Treaty but he admits that the 
race for nuclear arms is “eenselese” and promises to negotiate a “better” 
treaty if he to elected, He is not renouncing the campaign for “human 
rights” but is counseling recognition of the fact that “we are not planning 
to alter the world according to our pattern or sever relations with coun- 
tries which do net conform completely to our standards.” Bush opposed the 
embargo on grain shipments to the Soviet Union, believing that this measure 
would faflict more injury on the United States than on the USSR. 


ontrast to Bush and Reagan, |. Anderson entered the campaign with no 
fiem basis of support in the Republican Party and no national renown. 
tetween lune 1979, when Anderson announced his candidacy, and the beginning 

this wear, he has received 456,000 dollars in campaign contribut lons-- 
slightly sore than Reagan spent in one of the first days of his campaign. 
I wmuary and February, however, contributions to the Anderson fund 
mounted to $73,000 dollars and the figure exceeded 683,000 in just the 
firet 10 dave of March. In Massachusetts Anderson almost passed up Bush, 














4 ative of this state; in Vermont he defeated bush, winning second place 
after Reagan, Although he had never gone to the South before the primaries 
aid had no organized support there, Anderson nonetheless received 10 per= 
cent of the vote in Florida and in Georgia, Anderson explained his success 
by the fact that he had offered the voters “something new" and not just the 
“conservative refrains” of the two preceding candidates, 


John ciyard Anderson, S#-year-old member of the House of Representatives of 
the 1.8, Congress from the state of lillinois sinee 1961, chairman of the 
Hivuse Republican Conference and member of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Nuclear Energy, has a reputation as a moderate Republican. “Although,” 
NEWSWEEK magazine writes, "in the beginning of his political career he 
adhered to the conservative views characteristic of his constituents, he 
gradually renounced the dogmas of the Grand Old Party.” We has branded the 
production of the mobile MX sissiles an “insane enterprise,” talke about 
the 25 million Americans living under the poverty level and favors a bal- 
anced budget, but “not at the expense of the poor.” In his speeches to the 
voters, Anderson advocates economy and appeals, as the NEW YORK TIMES 
reported, for discipline and self-sacrifice. 


Anderson's views on foreign policy issues also distinguish him from Reagan 
and Bush. At the time of the televised debates with other Republican candi- 
dates before the primaries in Lillinois, Anderson said the following about 
Reagan: "All of hie speeches sound as if he is telling us to arm and rearm 
ourselves. Not a word about any kind of effort to strengthen the peace.” 
Anderson objects to sharp increases in military spending and the restoration 
of the draft; he is in favor of the ratification of the SALT II Treaty. 


by declaring himself an independent candidate just before the deadiine-- 
23 April--Anderson ensured that his name would be on the ballot in 45 
states and the District of Columbia. But does he have any real chance of 
winning? The two-party system in the United States, which American leftist 
sociologist W. Damhoff has aptly called “one of the most clever devices 
ever dreamed up by the rich to keep them in power,” has a firm grip on the 
voting public. In 1912 Theodore Roosevelt's "Progressive Party” tried 
unsuccessfully to put ite candidate into the White House. In 1948 former 
Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace, who opposed the cold war, suffered a 
deteat when he challenged President Truman. Twenty years later the same 
thing happened to George Wallace and his American Independent Party. 
Senator Eugene MeCarthy, who ran as an independent candidate in the presi- 
dential election of 19/76, was not successful either. 


The very presence of independent candidates in elections, however, can, 
under certain circumatances, affect the outcome of the struggle between 
representatives of the two-party political mechanism. Political cor- 
respondents noted that, in the primaries in several states, Anderson won 
in unprecedented sumber of the votes of independents and of Democrats who 
were disillusioned with Carter and did not want to vote for Kennedy. As 
early as the end of March, the NEW YORK TIMES wrote: “There is talk of an 





independent Movetieht, a centfiet party, @ thifd fofce Fepfesenting people 
wi do fot want Caftef of Seagal hey afe mMaliy Fallviftg found Anderson, 
whic appe a} ® €0 Mah Dems Fate and independent 3. 


Calling Anderson the "strongest ladependent candidate in American history,” 
Louie Harfie wrote the fellowing in @id=Ma) "On the national seale, this 
congressman from Illinois has 29 percent of the vete, as opposed to the 

ji percent feceived by Carter and the 35 pereent received by Reagan, In 

the eight largest northern states=-which account for 216 eleetoral votes, 
while the number required for victory is 270-=-Anderson, judging by pubiic 
opinion polle, will receive a total ef % pereent of the votes in the gene= 
ral elections, while Carter wil. receive 31 percent and Reagan will receive 
29 percent.” As the firat stage of the campaign showed, however, the organ- 
izers of Reagan's campaign ate a'eo saking 4 massive effort to win dissatis- 
fied Democrats and independents over to his side, both Reagan and his 
aseoclates realise that, even at 4 time of increased conservative feelings 
in the nation, a hard=headed conservative of the Goldwater type has virtu- 
ally ne echanee of entering the White Heuse, The crushing defeat suffered by 
Goldwater in 1964, after his extremiem frightened not only the average 
American but even big business, conclusively demonstrated the potential 
benefit of vague positions, providing the poseibility of attracting various 
strata of the voting public under the “party umbrella.” 


Reagan, an experienced demagogue and a capable actor, is striving to refrain 
from ultraconservative rhetoric, Remembering his unsuccessful campaign in 
1976, Reagan does not allow himself te be drawn into detailed discussions 

of hie views on any particular iseve, limiting himself to general statements 
which, precisely by virtue of their vagueness, do not offend anyone. His 
supporters are trying to create the impression that Reagan's conservativies 
ie displaved more in words than in deeds: In particular, they remind the 
voters that, when Reagan was governor of California, he often acted contrary 
to Republican dogma. For example, instead of cutting taxes as he had prom- 
ised, he rateed them, thereby liquidating the budget deficit; instead of 
reducing state government expenditures, Reagan allowed them to gore than 
double, Under Reagan, the number of persons covered by social welfare pro- 
grams in California decreased by almost 400,000, but, his supporters hasten 
to say, the amount of assistance given to the “truiy needy” increased. 
Governor Reagan's “liberal” views on the Equal Rights Amendment and the 
question of abortion are also being publicized. 


Former U.S. President G. Ford occupies a special place in the balance of 
political power within the Republican Party. In January and February Ford 
was considered to be the most promising Republican candidate in this year's 

ections. The former president had already entered the election race de 
facto by sharply criticizing the Carter Administration for the rise of 
inflation in the nation and the “cilletantish” conduct of foreign policy 
affairs. At the end of March, however, Pord publicly refused to run, on 
the grounds that this might “cause a split” in the party. 





uring the entire initial stage of the campaign, another important factor 
wae benefiting the Republican Party candidates=-the mounting dissatisfaction 
of the voters with the Democratic Administration's actions in the world 
arena, "“Keagan ie being helped most by Carter himself,” says D, Yankelovich, 
head of a New York public opinion research firm, The atmosphere of “jingo= 
iow,” which was so exaggerated in the winter months, has gradually dissi- 
pated. Whereas in Vebruary the polle showed that Carter was far ahead of 
Reagar, receiving 25 percent more of the vote, by the end of March 44 per- 
cent of all respondents preferred Reagan as the next president, and only 

«} percent chose Carter, 


These polls, TIME writes, corroborate the “opinion of the majority of ana- 
lyste who are calling thie year's campaign particularly depressing; 
Americans are gost often voting againet candidates than for them.” These 
feelings on the part of the voters, who are becoming increasingly aware of 
the hopeless “two-party impasse” into which American democracy is herding 
them, have been pointed out by Secretary-General Gue Hall of the Communist 
Party of the United States of America in his discussion of the peculiarities 
of the current election campaign. 
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UNITED STATES INTERFERENCE IN EL. SALVADOR 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEBOLOGIYA in Russian No 7, Jul 80 
pp 60-64 


[Article by Ye, V. Mityayeva! 


[Text) The sharp exacerbation of the atmosphere in 6. Salvador and the 
increase in terrorist and repressive actions against democratic forces are 
primarily connected with the United States’ continuous interference in the 
internal affairs of this emall Central American country. This interference, 
which is being carried out in a flagrant and overt form, attests to the 
desire of U.S. ruling circles to prevent the development of a “second 
Nicaragua” at any cost. Many officiale in Washington feel that the Carter 
Administration was “too late and too indecisive” with ite intervention in 
the Nicaraguan crisis, that it therefore could not prevent the complete 
victory of the Sandinist National Liberation Front partisans and that "a 
different course of action” must be taken now in El Salvador. As TIME 
magazine reported in October 1979, the U.S. Administration has begun a 
“belated reconsideration of its approach to dictatorships.” 


It is no coincidence that EL Salvador is arousing anxiety ‘n American 
Strategists. Its numerous pressing social and economic problems have 
heated up the domestic political atmosphere to the boiling point. In this 
overpopulated mountainous country, the land belongs to an extremely small 
segment of the population (generally called the "14 families") and almost 
all of it is taken up by coffee plantationse--the main export crop--which 
is reducing the production of foodstuffs. The people are straining under 
the burden of poverty, and unemployment has taken on huge dimensions. The 
military Romero dictatorship, protecting the interests of the bourgeoisie 
and landowners, conducted mass reprisals against the peasants for a long 
time and kidnapped and killed representatives of any opposition group--from 
communists to Catholic priests. 


Although the Carter Administration verbally criticized Dictator Romero for 
violations of human rights, it actually continued to give him economic and 
military assistance. In summer 1979, after the Sandinista victory in 
Nicaragua, the United States made feverish attempts to prevent this kind 
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of thing from happening in other Central American countries, According to 
U.S, experts, the situation in Bl Salvador was even more tense than in 
Nicaragua, Whereas the Sandinistas directed their attacks primarily 
againet the Somozga family, which was hated by all Nicaraguans, in El 
Salvador the conflict was of a class nature from the very beginning, and 
Salvadoran leftist forces immediately declared the need to replace the 
entire socioeconomic system, 


To prevent radical reforms in El Salvador, Washington began to demand that 
Romero take “immediate steps” toward formal democratization. Literally 
within a few daye after the fall of Dictator Somoga, V. Vaky, U.S. assist- 
ant secretary of state for inter-American affairs, wae sent to El Salvador, 
and W, Bowdler, who had served as the special U.S. mediator in Nicaragua, 
was sent to El Salvador in September for negotiations. Vaky “insisted” 
that Dictator Romero allow political refugees to return to their native 
land and move up the date of |. presidential elections, which had been set 
for February 1982, 


Meanwhile, the Romero Regime continued to cut expenditures on public health, 
education and housing construction, and increased military appropriations 

by 21 million dollars. Despite all of its efforts to stifle the opposition, 
however, ite position became more and more shaky. It was soon obvious that 
General Romero could not hold on to his position of power. 


Washington resorted to direct intervention in the affairs of El Salvador 
without even trying to camouflage any of ite actions. American propaganda 
tried to convince the world public that the pressure being exerted by the 
Carter Administration was supposedly intended to “prevent bloodshed.” In 
fact, however, Washington was trying to replace the decayed dictatorship 
with a “moderate” pro-Washington regime, which could quiet public indigna- 
tion with the aid of limited reforms. Two possible ways of attaining this 
goal were being considered by the State Department: According to the first 
plan, the army would cede its authority to 4 centrist coalition, headed by 
the Christian Democratic Party (CDP); the second plan proposed a coup d'etat 
by a “Liberal military group.” Both plane completely ignored the interests 
of the overwhelming majority of Salvadorans. The United States’ only con- 
cern was to keep the country under its influence at any cost and to stifle 
the revolution before the Salvadoran partisans grew strong enough to win 
the struggle for power. “The sain question is not whether changes will 
occur,” V. Vaky frankly said, “but what kind of changes they will be--vio- 
lent and radical or peaceful and evolutionary.” 


On 15 October 1979 the government of General Romero was overthrown. Power 
in El Salvador was seized by a ailitary-civilian junta, which Washington 
regarded as a “centrist” force. The Carter Administration denied any 
involvement in the coup. The NEW YORK TIMES reported, however, that the 
United States “could identify with forces working in one way or another 
toward change in El Saivador.” This was an admission that the change of 
government in El Salvador coincided with Washington's interests. The close 
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ties between the junta and the United States were also attested to by the 
Carter Administration's iomediate declaration of its willingness to "provide 
congiderable assistance,” Moreover, the United States was primarily offer- 
ing help to “simplify the moderate government's task of warding off attacks 
by leftist extremists”: Tear gas and other “non-deadly" substances were 
nent to El Salvador to quell disorder, 


Inapired by the United States, rightist circles took the offensive. Terror- 
ist actions against democratic forces did not stop when the junta took 
power. On the contrary, they became more brutal, The army fired on peace- 
ful demonstrations and suppressed peasants who demanded the fair redistrib- 
ution of land, Terrorist groups, such as ORDEN and the White Warrior's 
Union, 48 well as armed gange formed by landowners, joined army troops and 
police to serve ae the etriking force of reaction, The Salvadoran oligarchy 
united to prevent the democratization of national politics and the institu- 
tion of agrarian reforms, 


The fate of hundreds of people who had "disappeared without a trace" under 
the previous regime remained unknown, and top-level positions in various 
national security organs were still occupied by the same individuals who 
had served the dictator. 


After remaining isolated from one another for a long time, progressive 
forces united to fight against reaction. On 9 January 1980 the Communist 
Party of El Salvador, Popular Liberation Forces and People's Army of 
Resistance announced the formation of a revolutionary coordinating organiza- 
tion, Within 2 dave a coordinating committee was created by the National 
Revolutionary Movement, the United Popular Front, the Revolutionary Popular 
Alliance, the National Democratic Union and the February 28 Popular League. 


The situation in El Salvador continued to heat up in 1980. The country was 
engulfed by a wave of overt terror, which the junta did not even try to 
prevent. Any demonstration by leftist forces, however, immediately aroused 
a harsh reaction from the junta. Conservative forces, according to many 
observers, "firmly adhered to the course of civil war.” On 22 January the 
arewy allied itself with the Christian Democrats to break up a peaceful 
demonstration. At the beginning of February, army troops and the National 
Cuatd assaulted participants in a student demonstration. In March 1980 the 
junta declared a state of siege in the nation and repealed constitutional 
guarantees. More than 1,000 patriots died just between January and March 
1980. At the end of March Bishop Oscar Romero, a famous fighter for the 
rights of the oppressed in his country, a man who had denounced the junta 
and U.S. interference in El Salvador, was killed. The actual instigator of 
this crime was thought to be Defense Minister Garcia, who occupied a pro- 
American position. Bishop Romero's funeral turned into a mass protest 
demonstration against the authorities’ terroristic behavior. Despite the 
peaceful nature of this demonstration, the army fired on the participants. 
Around 100 people died. In April 1980 the junta engaged in a new wave of 
repressive action at the capital's university--the center of the opposition 

















youth movement, Troops were ordered to enter the atudenta' living quarters, 
Ultra=rightiata killed A, Velado, head of the journalists’ union, and 
threatened to take action againat Bishop A. Kivero==-the most probable candi- 
date to take the late Romero's place as head of the Salvadoran Catholic 
Chureh, 





In apite of these cases of scandalous brutality and violence, Washington is 
still eiving the regime the moat energetic assistance, The United States 

is still calling the essentially reactionary Salvadoran leadership "moderate" 
and is trying to call the junta's terroristic behavior a clash between 
"leftiet and rightist extremists.” In February the U.S. Government offered 
El Salvador emergency aid totaling 50 million dollars, 10 million of which 
was earmarked for the acquisition of military equipment, without asking 
anything, as observers stressed, in return (for example, the freeing of 
political prisoners). 


The resumption of U.S. military aid to El Salvador was a most significant 
action, At the beginning of April the United States allocated 5.7 million 
dollars in military aid to the Salvadoran regime. As representatives of 
the United Popular Front reported, in subsequent months "Carter offered the 
junta’s armed forces firearms and military equipment worth 18 million dol- 
lars. And it was not just rifles and cartridges, but helicopters, tanks 
and artillery--the means of all-out warfare." Many instructors from the 
United States arrived in El Salvador--experts on the “art of antipartisan 
operations.” Four strategic bases “for combat against rebels" were estab- 
lished in El Salvador under Pentagon supervision. These bases are also 
being outfitted with American military equipment. All of these measures 
to strengthen reaction in El Salvador are obviously inconsistent with 
Washington's assurances of its desire to support “moderate” forces and 
promote democratic reform. As the assistant secretary of state for inter- 
American affairs declared, the main U.S. concern is to prevent the assump- 
tion of power in El Salvador by a government headed by "groups overtly 
hostile to the United States." 


Salvadoran democrats are clearly aware of the potential danger of Washing- 
ton's actions. A representative of the coordinating body of Salvadoran 
mass revolutionary organizations stressed that the only possibility of a 
peaceful settlement "consists in the termination of U.S. aid to the mili- 
tary junta,” which has launched an “all-out war." The progressive public 
in Latin America realizes that the U.S. actions are promoting the seizure 
of power by rightists in El Salvador, and that the United States is trying 
to put together a Guatemalan-Honduran-Salvadoran alliance for this purpose. 


At the end of February 1980 the State Department made an attempt to deny 
this. An official representative of the administration announced that 
Washington would "stop supporting any new regime which had no intention of 
respecting human rights” and that it would even oppose it vigorously. 

Actual U.S. policy, however, testifies that this nation is primarily opposed 
to progressive movements. Numerous examples indicate that Washington wiil 
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recognize any regime, even the moat reactionary, if it ts "friendly" to 
the United States and can prevent popular uprisings. 


Defending the interests of American impertaliem, the Carter Administration 
is intervening in Salvadoran affairs more and more resolutely. There are 
Already 200 marines in El Salvador, and more military personnel arrive each 
day. American experts are painstakingly training their Salvadoran "col- 
leagues” in the methods of “antitank” combat. In this way, the Pentagon is 
moving toward what the WASHINGTON POST called ite "final goal"=="to set up 
marine troops in El Salvador and prove that they can win a partisan war." 
This intention is attested to by the evacuation of the families of American 
diplomats from Fl Salvador. The Central American public is disturbed by 
the transfer of a U.S. Air Force subdivision to Costa Rica--closer to El 


Salvador. Besides this, Washingt: leo intends to use "hired hands." 
"Advisers" from the United States «: 4 Israel are training 5,000 mercenaries-- 
Cuban refugees and Nicaraguan an ‘\ etnamese counterrevolutionaries--in 
Guatemala, Israel is prepared ¢ pply the Salvadoran junta with fighter 


and bomber aircraft. An interven. .onist corps of army units from several 
Latin American states is also being formed. At the beginning of May 1980 
the Pentagon conducted large-scale maneuvers in the Caribbean basin. 
According to Salvadoran democratic organizations, military intervention has 
actually begun, and the American "advisers" have already supervised the 
suppression of Salvadoran public demonstrations. 


This flagrant intervention in the affairs of a sovereign state was called 
"the most interesting experiment in the world of American politics" by the 
WASHINGTON POST. However, if this was an attempt by the United States to 
find new ways of combating what it calls the "Cuban influence” in Latin 
America, the attempt failed. As a result, Washington will once again be 
exposed to the Latin American people as an ally of reaction, concerned pri- 
marily with the protection of its own imperialist interests. 
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APPLIED SPACE RESEARCH 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 7, Jul 80 
pp 64-71 


[Article by A. A. Vasil'yev] 


\Text] The latest postponement of the first experimental flight of the 
Space Shuttle was announced recently. The considerable deviations from 
the shuttle's schedule and the substantial additional allocations needed, 
according to NASA administrators, to complete the project have aroused the 
attention of the American public. The status of the program was the sub- 
ject of a special discussion in the White House, with the President taking 
part. Although the propaganda media have much to say about the "unlimited 
prospects" of American space travel in the future, many believe that the 
Carter Administration has been unable to offer the country any new goals in 
space exploration, capable of arousing national interest and warrant ing 
nationwide support. 


This is the background for the lively debates over the goals of the space 
program and its objectives for the near and more distant future. There is 
no shortage of predictions and proposals. Representatives of the scientific 
and business communities, administration spokesmen and congressmen have 
become involved in the discussion. Various projects and proposals are 
being considered--ranging from completely feasible new systems of outer- 
space communications and observation to the establishment of huge settle- 
ments in outer space. 


In this situation, marked by insufficiently clear goals and objectives on 
the one hand and a shortage of information on the other, the question of 
the actual prospects of the U.S. space program is of interest, particularly 
the branches of greatest importance to the nation--applied space systems, 
including communication satellites, satellites for the study of natural 
resources, outer-space production and power engineering, weather satellites 
and so forth. It is evident that the chief factors determining the future 
of American space travel will be the attitude of the administration, Cong- 
ress and the business community toward these systems, as well as the tech- 
nical preparedness of industry. 
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e tite, the nenefa. exer eFDalion Of econotle preobletia in the 
fefewed the allacee of Che space Progtam by sofe congressmen who 
J— ethatice theif prestige by demonstrating “concern for national 
Sefatore £, ities (Republican, Seuth Carolina) and D, Riegle 
it, Michigan), for example, said in a Senate subcommittee that spac« 
fee afe justified omly if tle promete Hational seeurity and selvs 
It problems \item@pte to support ay other programe can, 
inion, ont reduce the number of votefa supporting the congress- 
mm Senatut Weise admitted that “we find it difficult te 
ether the Money ¢ feed poor chiidten breakfast, bul we afe 
enaine Mere ana More the shuttle,” it is clear that this position is 
leMagos i Mature, After all, if the senator wished, he could easily 


find better ways of saving Money than cuts in the U.S, space program, which 
represents only | percent of the budget. 


re stilitarian approach prevaile in the attitude of the business com- 
unity toward the space program, and this hae noticeably slowed down the 
techaical improvement of systems, The United States’ rivals, primarily 
, France and the FRC, have taken advantage of this situation to quickly 
develop thelr own space programe, “he United States has already had to take 
several steps to impede ite rivals. An example of this can be seen in the 

, sal to launeh the Franco=Weat German Simfonia satellite until such 
time a8 its owners agfee to reduce the volume of satellite-aided operations 

iminium. in order to heighten the competitive potential of the prod- 
ucts of American corporations, the U.S. Government has had to resume several 
NASA studies of satellite communication systems. 


ittitude of the business community toward satellites for the invest iga- 
tiom of natural resources (like the Landsat, NSMM and others) can be 

ribed as tentative. But this does not mean that they are waiting until 
lites justify their existence. This happened long ago. After the 
firet flight of Landeat in 1972, the tremendous potential of this type of 


ve © was revealed and aroused considerable interest in the business 
smunity. In 1976 representatives of the 100 largest mining and metal lur- 
gica mpanic ‘ounded Ct eosat Committee to oversee NASA activity. it 
was on the insistent recommendations of this committee that the Stereosat 
wasn designed, with a protected launching date in 1981, and additional opti- 
i servat nh rane were inatituted in the Landsat 3 (1978) and 
indsat 5 ippeared that a consumer had been found, and this 
ner’ inter the ect wa: vious. In response to a direct 
aur t the mmittee take on the responsibility of financing 
tiny this kind, however, committee spokesmen 
that ¢ wou ematur« 
" s attitude | sun in munity toward the continuation o! 
e Landeat ‘ rf essent ! vy blocked its further development. 
Ay Rote that ¢ Landsa stem is one of the few space 
Tie e t iture wit? it ever gaining it. According % 


r ran e taken overt rivate businessmen, and it 

















ra ied ‘ 
if i ’ Cifecies tuward the 
41064 ais ura : ’ ‘ ic] Aterfeate and tlhe 
; ‘ ! , f ; Pad dist 7 ai rs rota ii ike tion with 
; t | loubts whet , fs leon a i Or wvember 1979, 
rning the tat oy sefation ippiled civilian sateliite 
t tlhe Nati ¥ " ’ At Mas eri Adminietration of the 
if , ‘ ©, Ww the ds ed @ftect and aid tn eoordinat 
i ‘ | 
| , t ia t phere " if ror imgeifiah tendenie ies, 
muder thie ndit ione t v Saeonce Of FeaABAaRaAD ILE initiatives, 
including initiative f the NASA adminiatratorae, seriously 
liiuted BY spokesmen fort ‘ ‘eontagon arty e® milittarveinduatrial Complex, 
that the debateéa er the t , America apace travel are goina@ on, 
in slla fear ‘ : sideration f the technical possibilities 
tua rospects tive er am 
eRata +; wnat if wr itte Wout spac ettlements and gigant ix satel- 
t. for the tranemiseion lar enereyv to the earth, the actual approach 
FOR lef omand «a iidgerfa f the venié le guest ion, Alj projects 
inn r st‘ mal Lure its 1— mm the pace shuttle. Programe for 
\iaetant future enVvisag either some kind of ftuture single-stage 
ttle svetems, which will put payloads in orbit at an amazingly iow cost 
ira wliare a4 Kilogram), ra nothing about the problen. 
t juent f t t tiv Mion of the we huttle will broaden 
ubilitie if America ace travel, but we must not forget that the 
t ' put a pavil d ranging from 146.5 to 29. tons in orbit at a cost 
d : er ight. it ie theretore obvious that the 
sur ‘ huge and hea atemes wit? he aid of the space shuttie, such 
pm i sower atations wi weigh hundreds of tons, does not even merit 
f \ if plans id be made to create new shuttles, it should 
' i min . at the ceve oment mad «6cconetruction of the space shuttie 
at | eat | the nati ’,3 billion dollars. it should 
rie ’ the period preceding the adoption of this 
wt : ; let . WwW t he the director f NASA, eaid that its 
entatior ’ re et t of putting payloads in orbit to 
11 pet rar, ‘ iter became evident that this figure was 
? ‘ t 
* i. the promised F 7 ‘ 
eratat , a m threat« tte 
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ue | ite extfemely iffegular development, Moving from periods distin= 
suished by Massive progfatsa to periode of virtual standstill, American space 
‘ec lmology Nas aequifted some experience in new fields but is losing its old 
experience, Vivid proof of this can be seen in the present confusion over 
the scheduled first flight of the space shuttle, One of the main reasons 
for the postponement was the delay in the development of the main orbital 
erie ine Concentrating all of tts efforts on the development of hard=fuel 
rocke efigines, used widely in military missiles, the United States lost 
Much of ite experlence in the development of fuel=powered engines, At 
present only two American firme are working tn this field, and the main 
engine for the orbital stage is the only large project in the works, 


it is obvious that these vehicle problems will considerably reduce the num- 
Yer of tuture prograts, 


\nother important factor Limiting the development of space programs is the 
present capacity of the NASA system for processing, storing and disseminat- 
ing the sharply increased flow of information received from outer space. 
\ccording to A, Watkins, head of the natural resource research program of 
the Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior, the speed of data 
processing often “holde up the entire project, and this is an absolute 
-atastrophe.” It was previously stipulated that the cycle, beginning with 
the taking of satellite pictures and ending with the presentation of 
processed information to the consumer, should not exceed 12 days, It actu- 
illy lasts 4 weeks on the average, and in some cases--up to 6 months. 
Sometimes information is held up for a year. 


The complexity of this problem is pointed out in assessments by American 
experts, based on an analysis of space programs for the near future, in 
sccordance with which the flow of information will be 12,000-16,000 times 
is great by the mid-1980's, 


The following can be called the most important research fields in American 
space technology today: satellite communications, outer-space production 
and outer-pace power engineering. 


‘rojects for outer-space settlements, which became popular recently in the 
nited States but which must be regarded as projects for the distant 
future, are sti’l beyond the range of realistic discussion. The debates 
yer these profects are interesting primarily from the social standpoint 
ind pertain essen: ially to some kind of vague attempts to create the ideal 
iety in outer space, a soclety free of the defects organically inherent 
in America today. 


ite | lite Communications: The main areas of development in this field are 
nnected with the augmentation of the capacity and relay speed of space 
syetems, which wi simplifv and reduce the size and cost of the consumers’ 


receiving and tranemitting devices. it i# in this area that the next dra- 
mat { vances in the development of “munications devices and systems are 
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tiiat the Seat geflefatioia Mhun.icat ia iLeiitites could perliorm a Much 
Hfoader Varlet\ » tuhebion fUUs iL atreduetion of several new ele- 
mete, uch 48 difect Om | ion het weet isum@era throughout the nat ton 
with the ald of ftable ds wm, | reanigation of assault and burglary 
jiarm svyetema, the navigat ) of ineividual Means of transport, medical 
ssnistance afd so forth 

© short=-fange prospects sie ite co@Municationa, iT wever, look lene 
ippealing to the tntted State: Sateiiite cotthlubhicat ions represent the 

at branch f apace techn , enter the sphere extensive commercial 

Wine, if te in thie atea that i Companies experietice theif most dra- 
Malic clashes with the interest ! rms in the developed capitalist coun 
tries, primariiy trance, the FRO «a apan heme countflies afe wagiftg a 
fiefce stfuge@ie for broader parti ition in the development and operation 
f watellites within the | t ster we e U.S, monopely in the pro- 
duct to f geatellite=-launchtiny es is being threatened by the succese- 

si tent fiighne if the Fut *4 space Agen v's Arvan rocket, 


| mWdition to the competitive struggie, there afe pt bieme Of 4 purely 
ynical nature, which are putting the total implementation of sweeping 


piane in the area of sate te mun icat ior in question, Despite the 

great variety of these problema, they have certain common features that are 
inected in one way of another wil ingeuffictent planning and the incon- 
stency (| the space prograr for example, the etforts to improve energy 


urces for satellites could turn out to be obviously inadequate. Accord- 


mw to the heads of the American Inatitute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, 
it is already obvious that the power engineering of the shuttie, taken 
it the Apollo project without any anges, will limit the possibilities 
for it ae and the arout f operations it will perform, The development 
' better satellite communications will require much more energy than the 
tew kilowatts which can be derived from today's flight svatems.” The fur- 
er development of this type of communications will require the assembly 
intennae in outer space and the performance of other operations calling 


man ¢ remain in space for long periods of time, in connection with 
“oich many experts are noting that the United States is lagging far behind 
t SSR in the area of space medicine and in provisions for life in space 


for long periods of tim 


er-Space Producti toa fe yeats ago some American experts associ- 
utef=-space producti wit the oming of some kind of economic miracle. 
sumed that this w iG ervs * 4 way of preserving the economix 
eriortt f America in the ture and extending U.S. influence to other 
t At «a erence rganize y a congressional committee to dis- 
the future f ace travel, the president f one space firm, K. Eric, 
i “we ne t ider a ne xind of tndustrial organization, in which 
ti e can be — d with production on earth with maxiaum 
rf re thnerwise, Ww wiil en unter problems arising from 


tinuous reduc' iT 1s During the move from the 








pianhitiag atage to the implementation of the projects, however, it turned 
ut that forecasts of this Kind were premature and unsound, The primary 
hjectives of space production wete separated trom problema requiring 
resolution in the distant future, Solutions which turned out to be 
unprofitable were discarded, Here we should recall! the 1978 resolution of 
the National Researeh Counell of the American Academy of Sciences, in which 
the question of moving several technological processes to outer space is 
called technically immature. Thin fact and the suspicions it aroused 
‘aused the President to exclude the entire question of space production 
from the general liat of future alma of the apace program and to even 

jange the name of this part of the program (previously called “apace 
technology") to “space material atudies."” According to a subsequent analy- 
‘ia, this “confusion” wae a direct result of ineuffictent forethought in 
NASA technical policy and premature and irresponsible advertising. 


\t present, NASA is dieplaying an almost total reversal in its attitude 
toward space production, emphasizing the need for several preliminary 

idies almed at the more detailed investigation of the influence of outer 
space (Vacuum, weightleseness and solar radiation) on specific types of 
production, Considerable efforts are also being made to encourage private 
firme to organize and conduct experiments to prove the potential profitabil- 
ity of operations, One way of attracting private capital is NASA activity 
in the funding and organization of preliminary experiments. Special atten- 
tion ts given to the economic and legal aspects of this matter: the dis- 
tribution of expenditures and risks, the right to the information obtained, 
the potential sales market and the importance of this technology in “ensur- 
ing « leading position for the United States.” 


~ ? 


The manutacture of medicine and new materials for the electronic industry 
(primartiy crystals and semiconductors) has been called the most promising 
trea of space production. 


in addition to the factors Listed above, which are impeding the development 
f future programs (the lack of adequate power engineering, the insufficient 

investigation of problems connected with long-term habitation in outer 

space and so forth), serious obstacles are also being created by the fierce 
mpetition between potential participants. 


uter-Space Power Engineering: As mentioned above, the insufficient atten- 
tion given to the development of in-flight energy systems is impeding the 
evelopment of U.S. space travel, according to American experts. Some 
projfects of the 1950 «6 and 1960's were never completed, despite their sig- 
: * cost, In general, the experience in American space explorat ion 
has proved that some of these studies could have been applied in "“terres- 


trial power engineering, but these problems are not among the quickest t: 
ve. In this sense, the less of experience accumulated in the process of 
wore programs for the development of outer-space power installations is 


1 loss that will not be compensated for quickly. 
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he inconaistency of programe is impeding the resolution of technical prob— 
‘ems, Pormer NASA administrator GC, Muller had geod reason to say that 

‘we used to proceed from future objectives when we planned the development 
( the program, Now the need has arisen to go back and resume the devel- 

opment of technical potential, and then to plan future objectives on that 
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[Article by V. A. Sokolov] 


text) Ase one of the central problems of decolontalization, industrializa- 
tion has been called upon to play an important role in the struggle of the 
developing countries to eradicate the remaining traces of colontaliam and 
in their fight againet neocolontaliem and for economic and social progress. 
While some of the developing countries have had a certain degree of success 
in augmenting their industrial potential, many of them have been made 
dependent on the developed countries and on multinational monopolies by 

the widespread infiltration of foreign capital; the monopolies, acting in 
their own selfish interests, actually force these countries to accept spe- 
cifte types of industrial development and specialization. On the pretext 
of “cooperation,” “interdependence” and "government aid for development," 
the industrial West ie creating conditions favoring the further penetra- 
tion of its capital into the economies of the young states, is deforming 
their industrial development inatead of helping them to strengthen their 
economic independence, and is preventing their development from working 
toward truly national interests. 


he United Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) plays a 
definitely positive role in the industrialization of the developing coun- 
tries. The declaration and plan of action adopted at its second general 
conference in Lima in 1975 stipulate several progressive objectives whose 
attainment will increase industrial potential somewhat in countries which 
have escaped the colontal yoke. 


The third general conference of the UN Industrial Development Organization 
(UNIDO 3) was held in New Delhi from 21 January through 9 February 1980 to 
liscuss problems in the industrialization cf the developing countries in 
‘ight of the documents adopted in Lima and to determine the future guide- 


lines and goals of UNIDO activity in the 1980's. 


For 3 weeks delegations from 133 countries, 16 UN organizations, 8 special- 
ized agencies, 29 intergovernmental organizations and 5 observers from the 














national Liberation movements exchanged views on ways of increasing the 

proportion accounted for by the developing countries in worldwide indus- 
trial production, The basin of the discussion was the draft "New Delhi 

Declaration and Plan of Action," prepared by the "Group of 77," 


the course of the discussion at the New Delhi conference quite clearly 
indicated who was who in thie dialog, The balance of power at the con- 
fere, e did not at all fit into the ideas of those who are trying to 
“equalize” the reaponaibility of the soctalist and capitalist countries 

for the difficult economic position of the Liberated atates. The social- 
int countries once again demonstrated their willingness to develop economic 
relations with these states on a fair and democratic basis. They supported 
the basic premises of the New Delhi Declaration, believing that their 
implementation would strengthen the economic independence of the develop- 
ing states, 


The struggle to reorganize economic relations on a fair and democratic 
basis and economic and industrial cooperation with the developing countries 
constitutes an integral part of socialist foreign policy and stems from the 
very nature of socialist society, the Soviet delegate said in his speech. 
This ts corroborated by the willingness to broaden economic cooperation 
with the developing countries, share experience accumulated in the sphere 
otf industrialization, and take the needs of these countries into account 

in the national economic plans of socialist countries. 


The opposite approach was displayed by the Western powers, especially the 
United States. This complicated the work of the conference considerably, 
and its results disillusioned the representatives of the developing coun- 
tries. To a significant degree, the outcome was also affected by the 
international situation that had taken shape through the fault of reaction- 
ary and imperialist forces and did not contribute to constructive dialog. 


As soon as the conference began, it was already clear that the United 
States and its allies were prepared to object to the proposals of the 
developing countries, as set forth in the draft New Delhi Declaration and 
Plan of Action. The content and general purpose of this document corres- 
ponded to the basic premises of the final document of the sixth conference 
of the heads of state and government of non-aligned countries, which was 
held in Havana in September 1979 and which is known to have aroused par- 
ticular displeasure in Washington. The United States and England, setting 
the tone in so-called "Group B," uniting the developed capitalist nations 
it the conference, tried to influence the position of other Western states. 
\s a result, all of the other Western countries voted against the New 
Delhi Declaration and Plan of Action on the last day of UNIDO 3. India's 
PATRIOL newspaper remarked that the votes against the declaration were 
inspired by Washington for the purpose of undermining India's prestige due 
to its tndependent stand on recent events on the subcontinent and its 
refusal to follow in the wake of U.S. policy. 











tte ta to ods lei#¢e t Jufae and cutcome of the New 
j Hliefethe Wefe BEL Pinii mafliecular, one of the arguments 
againat the New Delhi declaration wa the Allegation that this was a 


“pol itical document,” 





ihe (Htted States, with Cahada, rative, the FRU afd bagpiand following its 
lead, objected to the UN Counct! on Namibila’a participation in the work of 
the conference, asserting that it did not actually represent a state. This 
eounetl, however, has been recognized by the United Nations as the legiti- 
mate Namibian governing authority uncil such Clme as the question of its 
independence should be settled, 


“Group B” also torpedoed the "comprehensive program of assistance to 
national Liberation movements," 4 ft resolution proposed by Algeria, 
fambia and Tanzanta. 


The head of the American delegation, J. McDonald, presented the U.S. point 
of view at the conference, depicting the dismal economic prospects in store 
for the developing countries if ¢! do not establish favorable conditions 
to attract big capital. These predictions were accompanied by criticism of 
the oll-producing countries, as if American multinational monopolies had 
nothing to do with the manipulation of oil prices. He said that "political 
stability” was the main condition for the attraction of American invest- 
ments to the developing countries. The purpose of these demands is obvious. 
This is the traditional imperialist approach of the United States, its 
habitual practice of supporting regimes hostile to the population. 


» '.S. stand on the most expedient ways of industrializing the develop- 
ing countries, as set forth in M Donald's speech, corresponds in general 
to the notortous American idea of "industrialization" set forth in the 
report “American Science and Technology for Development: Contribution to 
the 1979 UN Conference.” The theory that the interests of the developing 
states coincide completely with American interests lies at the basis of 
this report, presented at the world conference on science and technology 

r development in Vienna in 1979, Moreover, the United States intends to 
itLlocate only 0.27 percent of its GNP for assistance to the developing 

untries (for the sake of comparison, let us recali that it allocated 

percent of the GNP for the Western European countries at the time of the 
Marshall Plan). 


he thesis regarding the “communist threat” is being vigorously utilized 
sy the United States in this area as well in order to intimidate the 

ing states, {ust as the Western European countries were intimidated in 
the tirst postwar vears. There was an obvious motive for the proposal of 
something like a new Marshall Plan, but this time for the developing 


untries, at the onference. The motive lying behind this proposal is 
e desire f some ircles in the West to use economic assistance to 
trengthen the posit tor | big capital in the developing countries by 


reating the necessary intrastructure, financed through funds organized 
the Marshall Plan model- system worked out in the United States for 











the postwar recovery of Weatern Europe and offered on certain political 
conditions, primarily the condition that communists and other progressive 
forces are to be prevented from taking part in government, 


Thies approach ignores the proposala of the socialist states and of the 
particular developing countries which believe it is necessary to conclude 
international arma limitation agreements and transfer part of the funds 
now spent on the arme race in the world to peaceful spheres, including 
industrial development in the young states, 


We could not say that the dialog in New Delhi has come to an end, One of 
the main forums for its continuation will be the special session of the 
UN General Assembly on the new international economic order in 1980, The 
United States and its allies are preparing the soil, and international 
public opinion as well, for their “new initiatives.” It is absolutely 
clear, however, that Washington intends to vigorously oppose the develop- 
ing countries’ legitimate desire for fair practices in international eco- 
nomic relations. One of the main results of the discussion at the UNIDO 
general conference was the feverish search by ideologists of the large 
capitalist countries for ways of preserving and consolidating the West's 
influence in the developing countries. 
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[Article by Yu. TIT. Sobrakov: "Campaign Declarations and Economic Reality") 


[Text] As the November elections in the United States approach, political 
battles and squabbles between contenders for the presidency and for the 
seats of senators and congressmen reach a higher pitch and debates over the 
economic difficulties confronting the nation become more heated. In this 
election year, the chief difficulties are the new spurt of inflation, the 
new increase in unemployment, cuts in production volume, and the economy's 
gradual slide into another cyclical crisis with all of the ensuing socia! 
and political consequences. What is more, it must be borne in mind that 
these problems are becoming more acute against the background of the bur- 
densome legacy of the 1970's--the exacerbation of energy, raw material and 
ecological problems, the declining rate of labor productivity, the fall of 
other indicators of economic effectiveness,and the currency and financial 
crisis. 


The question of "where the economy is going" is constantly raised on the 
pages of American newspapers and magazines. This is understandable: The 
tragedy of the "Great Depression” still lives in the memory of the older 
generation of Americans, and the crisis of 1973-1975, the deepest and most 
severe crisis since the early 1930's, is fresh in everyone's memory. 


In an election year, the Americans naturally view the deteriorating state 
of the economy in the context of the campaign promises and predictions 
made by representatives of the current administration. They compare this 
state to conditions prior to the administration's assumption of power and 
try to determine the exact economic and social impact of the hundreds of 
billions of dollars the government regularly collects from the population 
in the form of taxes and uses to cover its own constantly rising 
expenditures. 


In connection with this, it would be expedient to recall how the present 
administration began its term in office, and what the nation was promised 














by J, Carter, the Democrat who won a hard victory over Republican President 
G, Ford in the November 1976 election, At that time the U.S. economy was 
just emerging from the crisis of 1973-1975, Moreover, the process of 
recovery was particularly difficult and sluggish and was accompanied by 

the maintenance of a high, actually erictical level of unemployment, The 
Republican Administration's "gradualiat™ course of economic recovery was 
extremely vulnerable to criticiam from the Democrats, who set forth a 
program of more vigorous atepa to stimulate the economy and reduce unem- 
ployment in the 1976 campaign. 


lt was at this time, in October 1976, that Carter declared that the 
nation's economy could undergo “even harder times” if the voters did not 
put an end to the "Republicans' poor management of the economy." The 
couservative nature of Ford's campaign platform on economic issues was 

one of the principal causes of the general weakness of his political posi- 
tion. When the NEW YORK TIMES assessed the concluding stage of the 
Republican Administration's term in office, it noted that "public trust 

in the economic policy of the government, judging by the results of 
numerous public opinion polls, has fallen to a record low level." Carter, 
on the other hand, proposed an "activist" program, in which his promises 
to see to the “internal health" of the nation, stimulate economic growth 
and reduce unemployment occupied a prominent place, and gained the upper 
hand over his Republican rival in the election. 


The new President tried to avoid the magnanimous type of promises made by 
his predecessors. In his inauguration speech, Carter said: "Today I am 
not offering you any kind of new dream. We have learned that ‘bigger' 
does not necessarily mean ‘better’ and that we cannot answer all questions 
or solve all problems." This approach gave the public the impression that 
he viewed problems realistically and would set attainable goals. Carter 
promised to considerably reduce unemployment, balance the federal budget 
by fiscal year 1981, conduct welfare “reform and plan and carry out a 
program for the development of housing construction and urban "renewal." 
He also promised to lighten the burden of military spending and make cuts 
in defense appropriations. 


In his first message to Congress in January 1977, the President set forth 
a program of “economic recovery,” calculated for 2 years and intended to 
solve immediate problems--to improve the unemployment situation and st imu- 
late the economy. He assured the nation that this program vould "not lead 
to any significont rise in the rate of inflation” and that his administra- 
tion would "never relax its vigil on inflation, which is robbing us all.” 


In the first stages of -arter's term in office, the U.S. economy continued 
to expertence upward tendencies, in line with the customary post-crisis 
dynamic of the economic cycle. To a certain degree, this created a favor- 


able "environment" for the administration and gave its representatives 
euphoric feelings about the state of the economy and the capabilities of 
the regulating influence of government in this sphere. In this atmosphere 
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econd inetaliment of translation by A. A. Argumanov of chapters from the 


ok "The Washington Pay-Off; A Lobbyist's Own Story of Corruption in 
vernment™ by Robert N, Winter-Berger, New York, 1972, Lyle Stuart, Inc. | 


t tranelated by JPRS) 
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irrepuiariy, primartiv due | wnt I Conomic Tactora, Lhe 
Velen tf the Atertiean and Canadian fishing industries is the 
the | r of Ranization of Marin iOlugpleal resources development . 
level ! proportional expenditures on fishing in comparison to 
ulbtries, weak vertical integration between the fishing trade and 
essing and salen of flah, tnauflictent knowledge about the resource 
ve underdevelopment of shipbuilding tor the fishing trade, the 
tructure of the ttahing Fleet, and so forth, In contrast to 


J 
taten, whi Vers around hal ff ita need for fiaeh products 
itis edibls with imports, Canada exports 50 pereent (in cost 
| the products f ite fish industry, occupying second place in the 


ile thleld, hesides this, in Canada the population of coastal 
much more dependent on the fiah tndustry for employment and 
\s a result, when priorities were set in Canadian maritime policy, 
tion i the tnteres! of thie industry became one of the chief 
the national world ocean development policy, while in the United 
Hing was aseigned a secondary role in comparison to other ways of 


“e (8sess the present status and future prospects of Canadian-American 


the area fishing, we should consider the fact that they are 
ne at operation, \ fishing agreement to regulate hali- 
. the we f ti North American continent was concluded 
muntric 19/4 resent, the 1953 text is in effect). An 
mis hulibut fishine in the Pacific Ocean waa formed 
Le f tht igreement and was empowered to set halibut quotas for 
madtatr hhermten., ihe commission has its own sectentil i 
TL d ha worked on a broad variety of research projects in 
Ir thve lecade the status of halibut reserves on the west 
‘ ted tat md imada deteriorated sharpiy: The total catch 
ec reas rom approximateiv 30, cone (the annual average 
$6 through | to 8,400 tons i 977.° After Canada and the United 
t lished a 200-mile fishing zone, the United States decided to 
madiarn libut fishing 1 ite gone. Canada regards this 
ingement ts interests, since halibut reserves in the 
‘ t j ind the present arte approximate iv three times as 
inadiat , and nadian | rnen have traditionally caught 
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wever, the regional New Fagland t4 , cil untlaterally increased 
md haddock quetan Wher leat ; mierhen, e Latted States also took 
‘imilar steps t redistribute the Pacttt ast saiMon cateh tn its own 
IVOF, ln response, Canada Limited American ahrimp tCishing near Vancouver 


jand in the Pacttte Ocean, 


Kealizing that the existing agreement was tnetfective, the United States 
da began a new round of negotiations, Another provisional fishing 
imreement was concluded in April 1978, The latest changes in the balance 
itches tn tavor of the Untted States were recorded in this agreement, 
in additional region in American waters was opened to Canadian fisher- 
tven this agreement, however, did not solve all existing problems, 
rimartiy those connected with the disputes over the delimitation of border 
C ior ft the 200=-mile fishing zone. The system worked out at the last 
lon of negottattons for the settlement of disputes also turned out to 
inettective, <A new Canadtan-Amertcan tishing agreement is now being 
‘iscussed by the U.S. Congress. According to reports in the press, 
ashington is certain that this agreement will be ratified quite soon, 
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he development of the il and gas resources of the continental shelf is the 


ited t marine research and engineering in the United States and Canada, 
intries' approaches te this matter, however, differ perceptibly. 
ited States, which has the greatest setentific and technical potential 
t re drilling among the ipitaiist untries, is trying to slow down 
evelopment tf its own ottshot! il and gas resources and is encouraging 
insion by America {1 monopolies in broader operations near the coastal 
gions of other uuntries., Under the conditions of the fierce competitive 
ine for access to nonrenewable sources of caw material, state- 
| pital in the United States regards the slower development of 
re deposits as a means of conserving American oil and gas reserves 
possidilit f the quicker (if necessary) development of these depos .' 
issessed not only from the standpoint of the acquisition of an additional 
e of raw matertals, but also as an effective weapon in the economic 
rugxie with « rters and col the apitailist countries. 
this, the ofl and gas reserve f the American continental shelf 
rded in the nited State me kind of strategic reserve to be 
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Map l. \t lant ii Coast 


Deep-Sea Mineral Resources: Deep-sea solid minerals--manganese concretions— 
ire considered to be one of the most important world ocean resources, 10 
loday the concretions are mainly valuable for their nickel content, as well 
is their content of cobalt, manganese and copper, the ocean deposits of 
which, even according to minimum estimates, surpass continental reserves. 
\ccording to the latest data, for example, nickel deposits in just one part 
‘tt the Pacific, located between 7° and 15° North latitude and 120” and 150° 
west longitude (an area of 3 million square kilometers), are considered tu 
be the richest deposits, estimated at 20 million tons, or 30 percent of all 
reserves of this metal in the continental deposits of the developed capital- 
ist and developing countries Ul 

e possible effects of the future expioitation of deep-sea resources on 

« world metal market were investigated by a group of UN experts. /‘ccord- 
ig to these studies, the production of metal from these concretions will 
mtribute significantly to the satisfaction of the world demand for cobal:, 
l\ickel and manganese. The appearance of these metals in the world market 
is expected to change the existing structure of the market, which will tke 
the torm of a relat .ve decrease in continental production and a drop in 
world prices. According to forecasts, the cobait and nickel markets will 
be afttected most by the exploitation « t he yncretions, 
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Several leading capitalist 


states, particularly the United States, are 


taking energetic action to exploit this source of strategic raw materials, 
regarding it as a means of, on the one hand, reducing their dependence on 


imports of these metal 


and, on the other, exerting pressure on continental 


suppliers to reduce the prices of imported raw materials. 


it 


Besides this, 


is being pointed out 


in the United States that the exploit- 


ition of these deep-sea minerals could completely eliminate the need for 
imports of copper, nickel and cobalt by 1990, and reduce imports of manga- 
lwse { the level of ne=-fourth of the nationai demand. |? The United 
States {s also as jating che prospect of covering its own need for these 
meta with the possibilit: f improving its balance of payments. 14 
t t ibtent featur mada“s approach to the matter of deep-sea 
eral resources is that, ontrast to the United States and other 
leveloped capitalist cou.tries, {t already has abundant supplies of nickel, 
er and cobalt and is also the world's largest exporter of these metals./4 
\s a xporter, Canada is wary of futur mpetition on the part of the 
xploiters of these concretions and wants protect its metallurgical 














ifdust hs, whieh is Based GA Litefiie. feaout: ee jhe effert af the bfead=- 
Scale WoPRIAgG Of deepsea Binefaie of worsd of ices te alee @ hatter of 
efeat iMpeftafice to Canada, At the sate tite, the @ere active tavel vement 
of Canadian Senepelle® if the exploitation of Eheee coferetions te dietated 
by the desire te remain in the competitive stfugele for the new source of 
faw materiale in the event that the working of sea=bed depoeits should turn 
out to be more profitable than continenta! ining, 


The effect of the working of these con fetions Of the Aickel industry ie 
a @atter of extreme significative ih Canada, Although “anade ‘eo till the 
world’s largest producer of fickei, it ie quickly losing ite sonopely in 
this fieldi tte share of nickel production in the capitellet and develop: 
ing countries dropped from 94 percent in 1950 to 41 percent in 1976,! 


According to foreign enperis, tie working of deep-sea Hinera! deposite 
would alee have 4 fhegative effect on the Canadian wetaliurg 1) induetry as 





4 fesuit of a sharp drop if worl. cobalt prices, tt is important to bear 
in ®ind, however, thai cobalt does not play an important rele in Canada's 
eaports, 


At the same time, participation by Canadian Gonepolies in the eaploitation 
of deep-sea ®ineral resources could compensate to some degree for the 
deciine of domestic nickel and cobait production and presen the Canadian 
economy with a new source of manganese, the demand for which is covered 
completely by imports. 


Tee shatply differing economic interests of the United States and Canada 

in thie area were reflected in the views expressed by the two countries in 
regard to international legal regulations governing the development of 
sea=-bed mineral resources at the Thire UN Conference on the Law of the Sea. 
The United States advocated the regulation of concretion exploitation by 
means of 4 registration syetem (and later, 4 licensing system), envisaging 
virtually free access to these deposits, ‘he United States was counting on 
the competitive superiority of 0.8. companies to the firme of other capitai- 
ist nations, which would guarantee them a monopoly in thie field. The 
lengthy and complex negotiations at the UN conference and the propagandis- 
tic thesis that .8. security was supposedly being threatened as 4 result 
of American dependence on imports of strategic raw saterialis from the 
developing couwntties motivated the United States to pass unilateral legis- 
iation te regulate the activities of American monopolies in this area. 





The facts, however, indicate thet the (nited States has fe serious reason 

to fear the dieruption of shipments of the metale contained in these 
conefetions, Around 89 percent of all American imports of nickel (the 

most valuable component of the concretions) comes from Canada, and not 

from the developing countries. The problem of acquiring manganese, which 

is relatively cheap, does not play any decisive role in U.8. decisions 
regarding the expediency of exploiting sea-bed resources. The United Staten’ 
dependence on imports of cobalt, with 80 percent of the U.S. demand covered 

















by Zatfe, dees HOt Fepfeseht any paflicuial thfeat, ae the UA ted States 
has considerable fesefves of this @etal, and ite preduction (cobalt is 
defived a8 4 by-product of coppei=Rickel ofe precedsing) could be based on 
internal feseurces, the use of which le how considered te be unprofitable, 
besides this, after Zaire, the second largest producer of cobalt in the 
capitaitet world is Capede, whieh is capable of covering gueh of the 0,8, 
demand for this metal, 6 


Canads's poliey at the Third UN Conference on the Law of the Sea was aimed 
at a seafteh for compromise in the matter of international legal regulation 
of the expl station of seabed @inerals, Realizing that any disruption of 
agreements reached on thie matter at the conference would cause the devel- 
oped capitalist countries to begin the broad=acale and uncontrolled 
exploitation of deep-sea mineral resources (which would be least in the 
eonomic interests of Canada), Canadian representatives advocated 4 so- 
called “parallel system,” which would extend the right to work these con- 
cfetions to a special international organization and to individual states 
or their companies, acting wader international control and in accordance 
with conditions stipulated in a convention, 


The stand taken by Canada at the UN conference in regard to international 
regulation of the use of deep-sea raw materials was criticized by the United 
States, Canada was accused of trying to keep world nickel prices at an 
excessively high level by establishing international control over the scales 
of concretion exploitation, Canada responded with the statement that the 
United States “intends to cover ite own need for nickel at "7 cost, 
regardless of whose interests this will primarily affect.”! 


The debates between the United States and Canada over this issue at the 
conference and on the bilateral level were heated and lengthy. Finally, 

in spring 1978, the two countries were able to reach a compromise: At the 
sixth session of the conference the two countries submitted a joint proposal 
containing methods for calewlating the maximum level of the production of 
metals from the concretions, ! 


The sharp U.5.-Car*‘ian disagreements in the area of international legal 
regulation o the exploitation of deep-sea mineral resources are not an 
impediment | the joint participation of their companies in consort iums 
working on t technology for the extraction and processing of the concre- 
tions. The A ~ ican Sedeo firm is 4 member (with 25 percent of the stock) 
of the Ocean M agement Incorporation consortium, organized at the initia- 
tive of the Canad'an International Nickel company, and Canada’s Noranda 
Mines is taking *art in the operations of the Kennecott Joint Ventures 
consortium (10 percent of the etock), organized and headed by the American 
Kennecott Copper company (50 percent of the stock). !9 


On the whole, although some disputes have been settled in Canadian-American 
relations in the area of world ocean development, a number of complex eco- 
nomic and political probiems are still unsolved. This is due to radical 




















diffefeivees if the twe countfles’ approaches te thie matter if contfaat 
ie the Pkpaheioniat Gat it« Delicv Of the Laltied St .tee, ated at the aliei= 
efated use of Balive Feseufres afd ekpaises Of the glebal aeale, the 
Lafedian appfeach empheeifzes the presefvation of severeligAty over tle 
ekPafises afd Fesoufres of coastal Fegione aid the sttehgthesing ef national 
Capital's position in their utilization, There is Feasen te believe that 
if the future, a8 the enefay of isle if the capitaliet world erowe in 
severity, ecological probleme become Hore conples afd Hew possibilities for 
the industfial development of Afetic fegione @ultiply, the regulation of 
Amefican=Canhadiani economic afd political probleme in thie sphere will 
acquife inefeasing sighificaice in the felations of the two states, 
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The deficit in the U.S. balahee Of trade in these four Metals aifeady 
amounted to | billion dellare at the beginning of the 1970's and, 
judgine by avaliable estimates, the United States will have te spend 
2? billion dollars on imports of these metals in 1985 if the mining of 
the conefetions has pot be by that time ("Mineral Resources of the 
Deep Seabed, 934 Congress,” Wash,, 1974, p 796), 


in 1974 Canadian ficke! deposits were estimated at 14 pereent of al) 
deposite in the capitalist world, while the figures for cobalt and 
copper were |) percent and 7 pereoent, Canada holde firat place in the 
capitalist world in the production and export of nickel, second place 
for cobalt and third for copper, Canadian exports of nickel, cobalt 
and copper were estimated at | billion deliare at the end of the 1970's 
(CANADIAN STATISTICAL REVIEW, Ottawa, December 1979), 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Ametican-Puropean Relations 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMTKA, POLITIKA, TDEOLOCTYA in Russian Neo 7, Jul 80 
pp 99-102 


[Review by V. FF. Pol of the books “Europe Between the Superpowers. 

The Enduring Balance” by A. WV. Deport, New Haven and London, Yale University 
Press, 1979, XV + 256 pages; “Atlantic Community in Crisis. A Redefinition 
of the Transatlantic Relationship,” edited by Walter F. Hahn and Robert L. 
Praitegraff, Jr., New York, Pergamon Press, 1979, VIII + 386 pages; 

“America and Western Burope. Problems and Prospects” edited by K. Kaiser 
and Hane-Peter Schwarz, Lexington (Mass.), Lexington Books, 1977, 447 pages; 
"Sicherheitepolitik vor neuen aufgaben” by K. Kaiser and K. Markus, Bonn, 
Furopa Union Verlag, 1979, XV < 447 pages 


[Text] The books being reviewed are of interest not only because of the 
similarity of their subject matter--they 411 deal with the relations 
between the United States and Western Europe--but aleo, and primarily, 
because they contain contrasting descriptions of the political struggle 
being waged on both sides of the Atlantic over questions connected with 
Europe's present and future role in world politics. 


in his study of American-Western European relations in the past (since 
1945), Deport, who was once 4 sember of the Council on Foreign Relations 
and now works for the State Department, concludes that centripetal tenden- 
cies, arising from common class interests, prevail over centrifugal tenden- 
cles in these relations. 


it is true that he has to admit that matters in the economic sphere of 
Atlantic relations are sot going a8 smoothly as the United States might 
wish. The frequent confiicts between the United States and the Common 
Market countries over questions of trade, finance and raw materials have 
caused Americans to become disillusioned with the policy of supporting the 
processes of Western European integration (p 228). Washington's attempts 
to use NATO as 4 model for the creation of an “Atlantic community,” in 
which economic differences could be diminished, have been unsuccessful. In 





% 








his Opinion, even the advantages of the poiley of imeluding Japan in the 
Atlantic system still appear extremeiy dubious (p 214), 


Depert cannet ignere the fierce struggle between “Purepeanism” and 
‘Atianticien,” whieh has characterized the political relations of the NATO 
allies throughout the 1950's, 1960's and 1970's=-the allies’ differences of 
opinion over questions of Rast=West detente, military expendicures, 
France's refusal te accept U8, hegemony and France's withdrawal from the 
NATO military strueture, In his opinion, however, "Atlanticien” in U.8,-= 
Western Burepean relations is such a long-range tendency that all of the 
past economic, political and military probleme have been temporary and 
have fot been ae disturbing ae they have sometimes been depicted by fauit=- 
finding American analysts. Deport feele that the stability of today's 
Atiantic ties is a result of the existing system of U.S. and Western 
Furepean cooperation in the sphere of security, which is in their common 
long-range interest. This is the reason for Deport's optimistic conclu 
sion that, “in spite of doubts and inconveniences,” the allies have no 
alternative to the NATO bloc.... Each year the general conviction that 
the alliance gust remain in effect grows stronger” (p 196). Deport's main 
thesis is that NATO proved effective in the coid war era and it has 
retained the same kind of tangible value even in the era of detente, 


This eulogigation of the mission of NATO and the United States as steps to 
“guarantee the security” of Western Furope seems rather gauche even to the 
author. He has to qualify hie statement by stressing that the cold war did 
eost 4 great deal and did hurt America. The price paid by the Unit d 
States included “not only the human lives sacrificed in two ware” (Korea 
and Vietnam) and huge expenditures of resources for military needs, but 
aiso “the deterioration of the intellectual and moral climate within the 
nation” (p XII). Here, however, Deport adde that the American public and 
politicians muet realize that the “burden of responsibility” borne by the 
United States in the world “has deep historical roots.” 


When Deport speaks in favor of the continuation of the United States’ 
leading role in Western Europe, he unwittingly admite that this will only 
be possible if the NATO alliance is saintained. “As long as Western 
Europe wastes its energy trving to balance out Soviet power, which it 
cannot do on its own, the Western European countries will endeavor to pre- 
serve the alliance with the United States” (pp 243-244). From this, 
Deport draws his main conclusion: The preservation of NATO and Washington's 
influence in Europe will necessitate the resistance of detente processes, 
which could eventua.ly deprive the U.S. mission of “defending” its allies 
of all justification. Deport does not dare to set forth this deduction 

in these exact words, but his line of reasoning and his basic recommenda- 
tions can be summarized as the following: The reinforcement of NATO is an 
absolute priority in U.S. relations with Western Europe. 


Whereas Deport depicts the relations between the United States and Western 
Europe in rosy hues, the authors of “The Atlantic Community in Crisis,” a 
group of researchers from the Institute of Foreign Policy Analysis, headed 
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by institute Director &, Praltearafl and Asseciate Director &, Haha, paint 
a different pleture, 


ln theif opinion, although the NATO biee has just celebrated its 0th 
birthday, there is every reason to believe that it is entering a “erucial” 
period of life and that the “denowement” in allied relations could come 
by the mid=-1980's, 


The authors substantiate their conclusion with the argument that the mili- 
tary balance of power in Purope is aliegediy shifting in favor of the USSR 
and that this military superiority could be used as “leverage” against the 
Atiantic allies, As a result, the United States would have to give up its 
N. TO obligations and the Western Furopean couatries would be “defenseless” 
(pp 38-65), Tt ie not difficult to understand that this alarmist thesis 
is addressed to “he particuler Western Buropean nations that object to the 
American plan of increasing NATO military expenditures and do not want the 
Pentagon's “Burostrategic” weapons deployed on their territory. The 
specious excuse of worries about Western “security” is essentially being 
used to rationalize the continuation and intensification of Western 
Europe's military and, consequentiy, political dependence on the United 
States, 


It is not surprising that the practical recommendations of R. Pfraltegraft, 
W. Hahn and their colleagues represent nothing sore than a search for 

ways of strengthening U.S. military ties with Western Europe. Among these, 
preference is given to the deployment of the American medium-range 
Pershing-2 missiles in Europe and the modernization of conventional NATO 
forces. As a way of overcoming increasingly acute clashes with Western 
Europe over military matters, the authors insistently recommend a return 
to the idea of creating a broad “Atlantic community,” which is supposed to 
guarantee the political consolidation of the Western countries. 


In their discussion of questions connected with the standardization of the 
army equipment of NATO countries, the authors justify Washington's desire 
to keep the lion's share of military orders on the grounds that the United 
States has the “technological superiority” on which the fighting capabil- 
ity and, consequently, the “security” of the NATO members depend (pp 173- 
177). Therefore, political solidarity is essential both to the United 
States and to the Western European countries, but the economic dividends 
from the arms race should go primarily to the United States. These are 
the mercenary plans of the American guardians of Western European “secur- 
ity” and advocates of violent confrontation. 


Despite the assertation of imminent upheavals in U.S. relations with 
Western Europe, the recipes of R. Pfaltegraff, W. Hahn and their col- 
leagues differ little from Deport's recommendations. They essentially 

say that the United States should continue to play the dominant role in 
Western European affairs, and that Western Europe should gratefully accept 
this “selfless” mission. 
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A different approach te the future development of Felations between the 
United States and Western Furepe is tanen by the Majority of the Western 
furepean resear: ers who collaborated on the other two works: “America 
and Western Burope” and “Sicherheitspelitix ver neven aufgaben.” On the 
whole, they agree with the genera) conclusion that wneonditional reliance 
on the United States and the traditiona! peliey of “Atlanticism” are not 
in the long-range interest of an economically strong Western Furepe, tn 
their epinion, the continuation of ailitary ties with the United States 
within the NATO framework is still one of the objectives of the Western 
hLuropean countries, but this dees net Sean that ite attainment will guaran- 
tee the effective safeguarding of the actual security interests of Western 
hurope fow and in the future, 


The Western European analysts point out the fact that the very concept of 
security has been changing 1* 4 result of the declining significance of 

the factor of military strength. They strese that the NATO bloc, as the 
embodiment of “Atianticiem,” cannot give a satisfactory response to the 
various challenges thrown down to Western Europe by today's world. The 
world economic crisis, of] and raw saterial problems, social change, and 
relations with the developing and soctalist states=-<these and other 

matters are putting the need for a more independent Western Luropean course 
in world politics on the agenda. 


The editor of these books, Professor Kk. Kaiser, the chairman of a German 
society for foreign policy studies (FRG), logically substantiates the pre- 
vailing thesis of the Weatern Europeans that only 4 correct assesement of 
long-range security interests can serve as 4 basis for realistic Western 
Furopean policy. Although he recognizes the positive aspects of American- 
Western European cooperation in the military sphere, he also stresses that 
“the deciding role in security matters is played by the policy of detente, 
as it weakens the very source of danger” (p 426). Naturally, Professor 
Kaiser realizes that detente, arms control and the policy of cooperating 
with “traditional adversaries” will compiicate the augmentation of NATO 
military potential, which is the concern of arms race supporters. But he 
firmly believes that "there is no alternative to the policy of detente.” 
"It is easy to see,” Kaiser warns, “that the continuation of the essen- 
tially uncontrollabie race for arms can lead to a catastrophe sooner or 
later.” In his opinion, the socialist states are becoming the “new part- 
ners” of the West in the resolution of European security problems. 


in response to ¢ erities of detente, who maintain that it has not brought 
about any cardine! results in East-West relations, Kaiser stresses: “Con- 
sidering *he deep roots of the East-West conflict, imbedded in the politi- 
cal and economic structures of the two systeme, it is simply unrealistic 

to expect quick results.” it is individual positive achievements that will 
combine to make up future reiations on the European continent (p 426). 


Kaiser notes that western Europe's “economic security” no longer depends 
on an American-Western European alliance, but on relations with countries 
outside these bounds, particularly the suppliers of ofl and other raw 
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materials, in his opinion, pelitica!l solidarity with Washiagton in the 
resolution of today's global problems “is no longer enough” to safeguard 
Ruropean interests: “The Western Buropean countries and North America can 
only expect to solve future probleme if they conduct a flexible policy in 
the area of security, beth in regard to new issues and in regard to new 
partners” (p 428), 


The views of K, Kaiser and other Western European researchers clearly 
reflect the desire of ruling circles in several European countries to rid 
themselves of the suffocating embraces of “Atlanticiem,” which is less and 
less in their long-range interes. The realigzation that only the policy 
of detente and mutually beneficial cooperation between Fast and West can 
increase Western Europe's independent role in world politics points up the 
Vicious nature of U.S. long-range calculations, connected with attempts to 
perpetuate its dominant position in relations with Western Europe and with 
a policy aimed at continued confrontation with the socialist countries, 


Plane for Strategic Forces 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDBOLOGIYA in Russian No 7, Jul 80 
pp 102-103 


[Review by V. M. Arsov of the book "SALT II and the Costs of Modernizing 
U.8. Strategic Forces,” Congressional Budget Office, U.S. Congress, 
Washington, 1979, XII + 4 pages] 


\Text] This short but extremely informative brochure presents only the 
main resulte of a study conducted by the national security and inter- 
national relations division of the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) at the 
request of the Senate Foreign Relations and Budget committees. In the view 
of CBO Director A. Rivlin, this study pertains to the exceedingly important 
question of the effect of SALT II on the development of U.S. and Soviet 
strategic forces (p II1l). The analysis of the strategic situation that 
might take shape by the beginning of the 1990's in a “world without SALT,” 
as well as the attempt to determine the cost of a U.S. refusal to ratify 
the SALT II Treaty, are equally important. 


The very title of the work points up 4 characteristic error in present-day 
U.S. thinking. Is it possible to use the word “modernization” to signify 
what would essentially be the radical re-equipping of all three components 
of U.S. strategic forces with the fundamentally new MX ICBM system, 
Trident submarine-based ballistic missiles and cruise missiles? The 
Carter Administration's plans for a new spurt in the race for strategic 
arms in search of superiority are also revealed by the research findings. 
On the basis of only the information received by the Congress before fall 
1979 in regard to the administration's plans, the CBO concludes that real 
U.S. budget appropriations for strategic forces in 1984 will be 80 percent 
higher than in 1980. “This dramatic rise in expenditures on strategic 
forces reflects a broad-scale program of capital investments in new weapon 
systems,” the CBO analysis admits (p 3). 
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The essence Of this program is get forth in comerete facts and figures, 
Even if the SALT II Treaty should go into effect, the following would 
eceur, according to the budget office "Although there ia@& soOMe unhcerta:..ty 
regarding the budget of \.8, strategic forces within the framework of the 
SALT If agreement, ome thing is absolutely clear: The modernization pro- 
grama now being conducted wil! certainly require expenditures on strategi: 
forces in the next few vears that will be much higher than in the last 


decate” (p 12), in 1980 prices, total \.8, appropriations for strategic 
fercee should rise from if-12 biilion dollars a vear in the 1970's to 
19,) billion in fiscal vear 198+ (p 4), Appropriations for research and 


development projects included in the 5-year pian for 1980-19846 will 
increase approximately 2.4=fold, purchases of etrategic weapons will 
increase |,7-fold, the cost of building factlities and inetallations will 
rise l0=-fold, and capital investments in strategic forces as a whole will 
increase 2,2-fold (p 4). If, however, the seven largest U.S. strategic 
programs are taken into account, a8 they are in the CBO analysis--the MX 
syetem, the Trident submarine, the ballietic misetles on Trident-1 and 
Trident=2 submarines, air-based cruise missiles, aircraft carrying cruise 
missiles, and the modification of the 5-52 bomber--annual capital invest- 
ments in these evsteme should rise from 4.) biliion dollars in fiscal year 
1980 to 13 billion in 1984<-that is, they should triple (p 5). 


According to these plans, the United States should arrive at the initial 
stage of the MX avatem's combat readiness in 1986, should annually build 
one Trident submarine, and two in 1984, should re-arm 12 Poseidon sub- 
marines with Trident-1 missiles, should achieve the initial combat readi- 
ness of the more powerful Trident-2 missiles by 1999, should equip 173 
8-52 bombers with cruise missiles by the mid-1980's (12 missiles per 
plane), and should re-equip Boeing-747 and DC-10 planes by 1987, each with 
up to 72 cruise miseiles. But these plans were made in fall 1979--that is, 
before 12 December, when President Carter announced his new 5-year inten- 
sive arms race plan, according to which the annual increase in U.S. mili- 
tary appropriations will rise from } percent to 5 percent in real terms. 
For this reason, the earlier completion of these programs can now be 
expected. 


Nonetheless, the CBO analyete almost regretfully states that "the inten- 
sive funding of the malority of programs wil. not have any significant 
effect on U.S. potential in the next few years” (p 9). “At best,” it 
would only move up the combat readiness date of the MX by 1 year and of 
the Trident-2 by / or 3 vears, and slightly expedite the building of 
Trident submarines--up to two «a year from 1962 on. Consequently, even 
eariier U.S. plans specifiec virtually the maximum rate of augmentation 
in the main strategic programs, and within the SALT Il framework at that. 


The CBO, however, sees new p ‘sibilities for intensive capital investments 
in U.S. strategic potentia! These primarily include the re-equipping of 
many Poseidons with Trident=-! missiles, the accelerated arming of 8-52 


bombers with cruise missiles or even the resumption of B-1 production, as 
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well as the deployment of more than 200 MX ICBM'’s==that is, more than 
Originally planned. Moreover, the last of these possibilities ia consid=- 
ered to be one of the “least expensive.” The CBO must admit, however, 
that “in view of the potential capability of MX missiles to strike Soviet 
missile sites, a higher level of deployment could be regarded in the USSR 
a8 4 particularly threatening choice” (p 11), 


In the event, on the other hand, that the American leadership should 
refuse to ratify the SALT Il Treaty, the budget office envisages three 
fundamentally different courses of development for U.S. strategic forces, 
If emphasis is placed on the concept of “essential parity,” it would be 
preferable for the United States to increase the number of its means of 
delivery and nuclear warheads. If the emphasis is on a specific degree of 
Viability of strategic forces, the United States could, for example, con- 
siderably expand the construction of shelters for che MX system, It could 
also choose a radically new strategy and then create a strategic structure 
to fit, one which would differ {n essence from the present one, the CBO 
study states. 


As for the first two choices, the calculations of the CBO, based partially 
on a U.S. Air Force model of the coat effectiveness of the MX system, 
indicate that the “optimal” number of MX missiles in the absence of the 
SALT II Treaty could reach 450, while the total cost of the system could 
amount to 100 billion dollars, as opposed to 45 billion if the treaty 
should go into effect. This, according to CBO estimates, would be con- 
nected with the "need, arising from several indefinite factors in the 
absence of SALT II,” to increase the number of MX missile silos to 15,000- 
24,000, as opposed to the approximately 6,000 that will be required if 

the treaty should be ratified (p 26). The rise in U.S. expenditures on 
strategic aviation could also be “quite significant” over the long range 
if the limitations envisaged in the SALT II Treaty should be rejected 

(p 31). 


A radical change in U.S. strategy, as the analysis pointe out, could even 
lead to the deployment of a mobile antimissile defense system, prohibited 
by the 1972 Soviet-American treaty on the limitation of U.S. and Soviet 
missile defense systems. "Although this approach has tremendous theoreti- 
cal appeal as a means of defending MX basing systems," the analysis states, 
“the necessary mobility and the probable number of requisite launching 
sites will compel the United States to either abrogate or renegotiate the 
unlimited ABM treaty, which would be a potentially destabilizing move” 

(p 28). The study notes that the beat time for making this decision will 
depend on the estimated cost of its implementation. Current estimates of 
the cost of this kind of ABM system, however, are “quite dubious,” the 
report stresses (p 28). Nonetheless, despite the destabilizing nature of 
such decisions, they are now being discussed by American officials. 
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China's Role in U,8,=Seviet Relations 


Moscow SSHA: FEKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, TDPOLOGIYA in Russian No 7, Jul 80 
pp 104-105 


[Review by A. A. Nagornayy of the book "Piayving the China Card: Implica= 
tione for United States-Sovict=Chinese Kelations,"” Report Prepared for 
the Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, U.S, House of Representatives, by the Foreign Affairs and 
National Defense Division, Congressional Research Service, Library of 
—*Y Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979, VIL + 27 
pages 


[Text] In the 8 years since che Shanghai communique was signed in 
February 1972, Washington's China policy has been debated more and more 
loudly in the nation. The most critical question, which has recently 
aroused the interest of American political circles, concerns the use of 
the "China card.” The Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs of the 
House Committee on International Relations requested the Congressional 
Research Service of the Library of Congress to conduct an investigation 
into the matter. The study was then completed by renowned political sci- 
entist R. Sutter. In his etudy, the author made use of books and articles 
published in the press, as well as the data of a confidential survey of 
government employees and experts on China. 


The etudy summarizes the views of U.S. scientific and political circles on 
various aspects of U.S.-Soviet-Chinese reiations. The author endeavored 
to present all of the different current views on this matter without going 
into an analysis of their accuracy. The report consists of two distinct 
sections, dealing with the past and the present. 





In contrast to many American experts who addressed this topic in the past, 
the author quite accurately and objectively associates the changing mood 
of American scientific and political circles with Beijing's increasingly 
anti-Soviet behavior. Sutter notes that Beijing's augmentation of its 
ideological disagreements with the Soviet Union has been accompanied by 
increasing support in the United States for the relaxation of Washington's 
rigid anti-China line. In contrast to many other bourgeois political sci- 
entists, the author puts the blame for the deterioration of Soviet-Chinese 
relations squarely on the shoulders of the Maoist leadership (p 5). 


The author is also correct in his assessment of the significance of 
"Chinese anti-Sovietian,” which became more intense when the American 
foreien policy line was being modified in the late 1960's and early 1970's. 
The author includes the armed conflicts on the Soviet-Chinese border in 
1969 among the most important international events of this time. It was 
precisely then that Washington began to conduct a softer foreign policy 
line toward China. This was also furthered by the U.S. defeat in Vietnam. 
These events took place when U.S. global positions were relatively weak. 
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The author recalla that it was precisely under these conditions that the 
"Nixon Doctrine” went into effect=-a doctrine aimed at the preservation of 
& atrategic balance of power in Asia that would be favorable for the 
United States, even at the coat of utilizing the Soviet-Chinese conflict 
for this purpose, 


Nixon's trip and the initiation of direct contact between the United States 
and the PRC broadened the discussion of probleme in U.S. policy toward the 
USSR and China. In particular, Sutter notes, differences of opinion in 
regard to Soviet=Chinese relations became even more distinct. An entire 
series of congressional hearings, where two currents clashed, took place at 
this time, The supporters of the firat felt that the United States should 
resist the temptation to gamble on Soviet=-Chinese conflicts. Moreover, some 
American experts on China believed that the United States should assist in 
improving Soviet=Chinese relations. Another group of experts and politi- 
cians advocated the active support of China as a counterbalance to the USSR, 
They unequivocally advocated the exer'ion of pressure on the Soviet Union 
for the purpose of changing its foreign policy w.th the military and tech- 
nical assistance of the PRC (p 9). 


The section of the report which sets forth the current views of American 
experts on China, however, is naturally of greater interest. Here the 
author discusses the principal American theory pertaining Lo the normal iza- 
tion of American-Chinese relations and the new stage of the Washington- 
Beijing rapprochement. 


It must be said that the author was less successful in this part of the 
work. Objectively speaking, the varied and often contradictory spectrum of 
remarks by American political scientists, as presented in the work, makes 
it extremely difficult to discern any clearly conflicting approaches which 
could be used as a basis for the investigation of fundamental differences 
of opinion. 


In essence, the author limits himself to a mere description of the various 
approaches to this problem, without trying to present any kind of in-depth 
analysis. This testifies that Sutter has no general criterion for analyz- 
ing points of view. For example, when he distinguishes between the various 
current trends in U.S. foreign policy thinking on the prospects of rap- 
prochement with the PRC, he stresses that one of them emphasizes that the 
factor of rapprochement with China will have no real effect on the USSR, 
while the other criticizes the policy of gambling on Soviet-Ch‘nese con- 
flicts on the grounds that the consequences of this policy are impossible 

to predict with strict accuracy. There is no discerning analysis of the 
so-called "manipulative" approach, which is most widespread at present. The 
experts in this group are advocating quicker and broader rapprochement with 
Beijing. At the same time, some of them actively support unlimited (includ- 
ing military) cooperation with China, while others restrict this cooperation 
to only non-military forms (p 24). 
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The author's failure to name the American scientists and politicians who 
adhere to various beliefs does not clarify the matter either, It is as 

if the opinions, remarks and views are suspended in mid-air: They are not 
related to the domeatic balance of political power in the United States or 
to foreign political events, As a result, the evolution of the principal 
approaches ia unclear, 


Finelly, the long-range consequences of Washington's rapprochement with 
Beijing are analyzed poorly and far from objectively in this report, just 
as in the majority of recent American works. The indissoluble connection 
between thia rapprochement and the escalation of the arws race, however, 
is already evident. In itself, normalization did not bring about stronger 
militariatic tendencies in the Pacific, but the nature of this rapproche- 
ment is increasing the fear of China's neighbors that Beijing iteelf is 
not reluctant to use the "American card” for the purpose of a new spurt of 
expansioniem. The author aleo underestimates the need for Soviet-U.S.- 
Chinese cooperation in arme race control. In particular, the problem of 
SALT II and SALT III is only posed at the very end of the work. Sutter and 
the other American authors whose works served as a basis for the report 
regard the possibility of the non-ratification of the SALT II Treaty and 
the breakdown of further strategic arms limitation talks as a matter of 
Little importance. This approach reflects the shortsightedness that has 
been characteristic of American foreign policy in recent years. 


Multinationals and Production Internationalization 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 7, Jul 80 
pp 105-106 


[Review by L. V. Maksimova of the book "Rol' sovremennykh mezhdunarodnykh 
monopoliy v protsesse internatsionalizatsii kapitala 1 proizvodstva” (The 
Role of Today's Multinational Monopolies in the Internationalization of 
Capital and Production) by G. G. Chibrikov, Moscow, Izdatel'stvo 
Moskovskogo universiteta, 1979, 176 pages] 


[Text] Using ar analysis of new American and international statistics as 
a basis, the author examines the dialectical relationship between two 
important contemporary processes: the internationalization of production 
and capital and the increasing influence of today's multinational monop- 
Olies (parcicularly the American ones) in world economics. 


The author presents an original and interesting interpretation of today's 
multinational monopolies, particularly the American model, and of the 
contradictory results of their activity. 


The author postulates that tue new type ff international monopoly is the 
basic form in which the process of the internationalization of production 
and capital is manifested. He criticizes the approach to multinationals 
according to the origin of the capital and the geographic diversification 
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of opefationve ihe auther substaitiates the definition ef the Muitt- 
fhationelity of « company according te the degfee of participation in tie 
eofeMic partition eof the world, the iatereonmection of capital and ather 
factors, Participation in the economic partition of the world is asseci- 
ated wot only with the seigure ef Markets, but alse with the difect menop: 
Oligation of factors of production, the ability to tafluence a particular 
part of the world production of 4 specific commodity, 


in hie analysis of the organizational structure of today's @ultinational, 
6, G, CREDFibov concludes tha taternationa! business, by virtue of its 
c@ntraliged financial and operational regulation, acquires definite inde= 
pendence of economic processes in individual countries and in world eco= 
fomics in general, Thies applies te such phenomena a8 the . ~ ulation of 
Capital within the framework of international coneeris, which goes beyond 
the bounds of “surplus capital” (p M), intraorganizational pricing, which 
eovere the circulation of goods and services between parent firms and 
their affiliates (p 7%), and the dynamic of reproduction within @ulti- 
national monopolies (» 131), 





The author discusses the inefficacy of the attempted national regulation 
of American @ultinationale, We concludes that the internationalization of 
capital and production “pute the question of regulating international eco- 
nomic relations from a single global center on the agenda” (p 137). 
Development in this direction, however, could lead to the outbreak of new 
confilets, primarily between the United States, the Western European coun- 
tries and Japan. 





Computer-Aided Political Research 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDBOLOGIVA in Russian No 7, Jul 80 
p 106 


|Revwiew by A. K. Andreyev of the book "Kolichestvennyye metody v 
amerikanskoy politoloeii” (Quantitative Methods in American Political 
Science) by 8. V. Melikiov, Moscow, Nauka, 1979, 203 pages] 


|Text) In recent years, the methods of mathematical logic and computers 
have been employed on 4 broad scale in the social sciences in our country. 
In the West, however, quantitative methods of analysis have become 4 kind 
of procedural attribute of many works aspiring to academic “solidity” and 
“strict aceuracy.” In particular, this was quite apparent in the speeches 
and reports of several foreign participarts (especially the Americans) at 
the Lith Congress of the International Political Science Association, 
held in Moscow in August 1979, 


Therefore, the subject matter chosen by the author of this monograph is 
quite topical. 


* 
. One of the most important theoretical and practical questions posed in 
5. V. Melikhow's study is the following: “How does the use of ‘precise’ 
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quantitative Methods by American fesear hefsa lead them to effohedus sae iv 
political eenelusions’” (p 8), The author's attempt to determine the con- 
ditions for the effective use of quantitative analysis in the study of 
international relations is alee of interest, 


Using @ Fepfesentative group of seflous feaeareh projects and monographs 

as 4 basis, the autver analyées the use of quantitative methods in American 
political selenee, Mie eriticiem of the findings of bourgeois researchers 
is Gasterful, Vor example, he presents a correct, in our opinion, general 
evaluation of the findings of the massive "National Dimensions” project, 
conducted in the United States with the aid of quantitative methods, 
Melikhov pointe out the “mechanical and unsystematic character” lying at 
the basis of this project, 


After a detailed examinatic. of the reasons for the false, subjective and 
ideologically biased conelusions of American political scientists of the 
“quantitative” school, Melikhov correctly remarks that American research= 
ers Who use quantitative methods in their work back them up with the false 
“non=quantitative” sociopolitical theories and beliefs of bourgeois polit- 
ical seience, This givee the author an opportunity to illustrate the con- 
tinuity of “traditional” and “eodernistic” currents in American political 
science and their common clase essence and purpose, 


in 4 critical analysis of the works of bourgeois pol. ical scientists, 
the author strives, using Marxist-Leninist premises as a basis, to give 
credit to the positive aspects of foreign experience in the use of quan- 
titative methods in the social sciences, 


Fairly complex questions connected with mathematical tech iques are eluci- 
dated by the author accurately, and in a style accessible 6 social scien- 
tists working in applied fields, 


8588 
CSO: 1803 
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TECHNOLOGICAL HEBRARCH TN THE ARME FIELD 


Moscow BSHA! FERKONOMTKA, POLITIKA, TDBOLOGIYA in Russian No 7, Jul 80 
pp 107-116 


[Article by V. V. Potashev!) 


[Text] By signing the 1972 GALT I and 1979 SALT 11 agreements, the U5, 
leadership clearly and unequivocally admitted the parity of general equiv- 
alence of U.S, and Soviet strategic forces and acknowledged that military 
and political relations between the two countries could only be based on 
the principle of equality and equivalent security. But thie admission was 
hot easily given. tt took decades of tireless struggle by the USSR for 
peace and international security. As early as the 1960's the American 
leadership was openly proclaiming the U.8. goal of achieving “strategic 
superiority” to the USSR, and arms limitation talke were regarded as a 
means of reinforcing “superior strength.” 


The situation has changed dramatically, and Washington officials must now 
take thie inte account. In the eilitary establishment and some 0.8. polit- 
ical circles, however, ideas of military superiority have not died, but 
have merely undergone 4 transformation into a search for “technological” 
or scientific and technical superiority. These ideas lie at the basis of 
the of fictal handbook of the research and experimental design department 

of the U.S. Department of Defense: “The all-round goal of our technologi- 
cal program is the achievement and preservation of national technological 
superiority in strategic areas of military technology.... The technologi- 
cal program will provide — basis for thie kind of military technological 
superiority.”! Some military and political circles in the United States 
still regard the SALT agreements merely as admissions of temporary parity 
in arms, and military research and engineering as 4 technological guarantee 
of “strategic superiority” in the future. The position of U.8. Secretary 
of Defense H. Brown on this matter is the following: "We must not only 
maintain the speed of our technological development, but aleo accelerate 
it.... This is of wital importance for the preservation of the decisive 
technological advantages that guarantee the necessary superiority in spe- 
cific military capabilities ,”? 
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What progfam@a of Billlafy Feseafe! eed development does the American 
leadership consider to be of “strategic tmportance” and how should these 
programs be evaluated in Light ef SALT’ The urgency and importance of 
ehahining the U.S, Department ef Defense research and development programs 
aimed at superiority precisely [rom the standpoint of the arms Limitation 
talks are obvious, since these programs contradict the principle, offi- 
Claily acknowledged by the United States and the USSR, of equality and 
equivalent security and the objective of arms race curtailment, 


it should be noted here that the American Congress has also displayed some 
concern in fecent years over the incompatibility of many U.8,. military 
progfams with the administration's annowneed goal of “arms control.” Since 
1977, in accordance with a legislative act, the President, representing the 
administration, annually subsite a repert to Congress on the effect of mil- 
itary programs planned for the coming fiseal year on arms control=-"arms 
control impact statements.” In the report for fiseal year 1979, the 
administration had to present an analysis of 142 0.8, military programs 
which would, according to congresetonal criteria, have an impact on arms 
control, Another 158 programe failing wader these criteria were not 
investigated. Even the American Administration had to admit that many 
reseatch and development programe of the 0.8. Defense Department could 
have a “potentially negative” impact on the process of arms limitation, 


Under the Carter Administration, annual appropriations for military 
research and development rose from 9.5 billion dollars in 1976 to 13,5 
billion in 1980=<<that is, more than 40 percent; and an inerease to 16.5 
billion dollars, or another 22 percent, is planned for 1981. 


The ratio of research and development expenditures to the cost of pur- 
chases of all types of weapons has also been around 40 percent in recent 
years. tt should be noted, however, that the situation is different in 
the area of strategic arms and systems, where research and development 
abeorh around 35 percent of all funds. Moreover, expenditures on research 
and development in connection with “strategic defensive” programs and 
command, ®onitoring and communications systems in 1979 even surpassed the 
cost of purchases by 10-50 percent. 


The sharpest increase in military expenditures, particularly in the area 
of strategic arms, can be seen in the new S-year plan of the Defense 
Department, announced by President Carter on 12 December 1979. A state- 
ment by H. Brown in reference to this plan essentially declares the U.5. 
intention to win the race for strategic superiority by sharply augment ing 
military appropriations in the 1980's, Suffice it to say that, even in 
constant prices, these appropriations will be 25.7 percent higher in 1985, 
or almost 40 billion dollare higher, than in 1980; while in current prices, 
according to American estima.es, thev will almost double during this 
period. 


The detaile of the new 5-year arms race plan have not been made public as 
yet, but the chief developmental tendencies of strategic programs can be 
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judged by Congfessional Budget Office Materials published in September 
1979, Annual U.S, expenditures on strategic forces in 1980-1984 will 
aimest double, for example, capital investments in their “moderniaat ion” 
will gore than double, and direct appropriations for research and develop- 
ment will be 2.4 times a8 great in constant 1980 prices, Expenditures on 
the development and production of the seven main strategic offensive arte 
ament systems, such as the MX, Trident and cruise Missiles and their 
cCartier-bombers, will triple. in view of the fact that the Pentagon's 
S=year plan was announced after the publication of these congressional 
papers, adjustments can be expected to speed up these programs, 


The breakdown of expenditures in terme of branches of the military points 
up the fact that research and development in the Air Force have experi- 
enced the sharpest increase in the last 2 years=<from 4,2 billion dollars 
in 1978 to 5 billion in 1980, of almost 20 percent, and an equally inter- 
esting increase in the funde of specific divisions of the U.S. Defense 
Department, such as the Advanced Research Projects, Intelligence, Mapping 
and other agencies=--a total increase of 44 percent, from 740 million dol- 
lars to 1,12 billion. This points up the areas of particularly intensive 
military research, 


Out of the several hundred U.S. military programe, however, we can single 
out three major efforte in the area of research and development, which 
have been particularly promoted under the present American Administration, 
Above all, these include the development of new types of so-called pin- 
point accuracy weapons. The second project is the development of new 
reconnaissance and communications systems, which could lead to the active 
militarization of outer space. Emphasis here is placed on the development 
of satellites for the collection of data and the management, control and 
transmission of information to armed forces. General &. Henry, head of 
the Air Porce space and missile systems division, believes, for example, 
that “it is precisely the area of data processing and transmission that 
presente the most comprehensive possibilities for research and development 
in the future."* Finally, the third of the Pentagon's present efforts, 
which is supposed to promote the development of the rest, is the more 
active involvement of American civilian science and industry in military 
research and development. 


We will now take a closer look at the particular 0.8. military programs 
with the most negative impact on arms limitation talks by intensifying the 
qualitative improvement of weapons. 


Pinpoint Accuracy Weapons 


The material base for the development of this type of weapon in the United 
States was the technical progress that had been made in several fields, 
both in the civilian and in the military spheres, combining to establish 
the prerequisites for the birth of a new generation of precision-guided 
strategic and tactical weapons. The development of microprocessors with 
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high-speed data processing was instrumental in the design of the new 
military equipment: "Ae they are miniscule in sige, extremely cheap, 
Lightweight and require Little power, we can move most of our complex 
systems from earth and aireraft to rockets and space vehicles so that 

large computer complexes will no longer have to be used for the management 
of these vehicles," eaid General A, Sley, chief of the U.S. Air Force 
Systems Command, The placement of radar tracking devices and minicomputers 
on board flying vehicles allows for the design of such “smart” self- 
guided systems as, for example, MARV'ed nuclear warheads for ballistic 
Missiles, strategic cruise missiles and AMM missile-interceptors., 


The United States has already spent 2 billion dollars on the advanced 
ballistic re-entry system program (ABRES), with annual expenditures of 
around 100 million dollare in recent years, The new self-steering multiple 
warheads are being developed for possible use on the present generation of 
American strategic missiles and on the projected MX ICBM and Trident 2 
SLBM systems, The MARV warheads will be capable of maneuvering in the 
last stage of their trajectory because they will be fitted with gages to 
determine relative position and speed and to detect control systems, 
According to American experts, thie will reduce the circular error to 
dimensions much smaller than the size of the nuclear blast crater=-that is, 
to achieve the maximum precision of warheads. 


The Carter Administration's r ort on arma control contains the following 
admission: “If warheads wich pinpoint accuracy are depicyed in sufficient 
quantities, they will pose a threat to most Soviet retaliatory forces and 
could be interpreted by the USSR as a sign of a U.S. intention to develop 
full first-etrike ICBM potential.” It would be difficult to disagree with 
thie statement, but an odd conclusion is drawn in the report: "As a result, 
the modern ABRES program, including warheads with pinpoint accuracy, will 
not have enough of a deterring impact on arne control."’ But various types 
of MARV'ed warheads are already being tested in flight in the United 
States. 





The program for the development of air-launched cruise missiles is now in 
the last stage of completion, and the missile is being tested with the 
8-52 bomber as ite carrier. More than | billion dollars was spent on the 
program prior to 1980, and its total cost has been estimated at around 
4.5 billion dollars, excluding the expenditures of the Department of 
Energy on nuclear warheads. 


Besides this, an air-based strategic missile is being developed in the 
United States. Experimental tests are planned for 1981. Its ram jet 
engine distinguishes it from the present cruise missiles and will allow 
for the development of supersonic speed and the use of the missile against 
both ground targets and important air targets, such as early-warning 
aircra‘t. 


The work on cruise missiles is sharply augmenting the role and signifi- 
cance of the fleet of .S. strategic bombers, which will be capable of 
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carrying from 20 to 72 such missiles and launching them without entering 
a gone of heavy ABM syatems., Furthermore, variations of modernized wide- 
hody civilian jet airplanes, such ae the Boeing 747, DC-10, C=5 transport 
plane and other planes, are being developed for arming with more than 

20 miseties, This should bring the total number of nuclear warheads in 
U.S, strategic aviation forces up to 2,400-4,300 by the mid=1980's,4 


Medium-range nuclear missiles=-so-called programs for the development of 
the new Pershing=2 ballistic missile and land= and sea-launched cruise 
missiles are intended essentially to augment nuclear forces in the 
furopean theater of military operations. The latter two systems differ 
little in design from the air-launched cruise miseile, but expenditures on 
them are covered by different budget items and will total over 900 million 
dollare in 1980, with the total cost of the systems estimated at no less 
than 4=5 billion dollars. The research and development stage of these 
programs is coming to an end, and the missiles are already being tested, 


All of these systems have new self-ateering devices which give them the 
highest accuracy and make them suitable for the destruction of such 
ground targets, located in the depths of the territory of a "probable 
adversary,” as medium-range missile launchers, naval and air force bases, 
command and communications centers, nuclear weapon storage facilities, 
ABM installations, arty headquarters and reinforcements, bridges and so 
forth. If these syetems, which have a range of around 2,500 kilometers, 
are deployed in the FRG, England and other NATO countries, they will be 
capable of reaching extremely important targets on the territory of the 
USSR and the European socialist countries. 


Whereas the programs examined above represent the main efforts to develop 
means of destroying ground targets, means of destroying air and space 
targets are also being developed intensively as part of the American 
precision armament programs. Given the present military and strategic 
state of affairs, American experts often regard the objectives of the 
latter systems as secondary to the objectives of the first--that is, mis- 
sile defense, air defense and space defense systems are regarded as means 
of ensuring the delivery of U.S. nuclear strikes. The means safeguarding 
atrategic offensive forces also include command, control, communication 
and reconnaissance systems, antisubmarine defense, and other forces. 


Firet of all, we will discuss American research and development in the 
area of missile defense systems. As we know, the Soviet-U.5. treaty of 
1972 on the limitation of ABM systems permits only research in this area 
and prohibits tests and the deployment of these systems or their sea-, 
air-, space- and land-based mobile components. It also prohibits the 
development of new ABM systems, based on “other physical principles,” 
as, for example, weapons powered by directed energy of the laser type. 
The United States had spent 2.2 billion dollars, however, on research and 
development in the implementation of “revolutionary” ABM ideas by 1980, 
with annual expenditures approaching 230 million dollars. This is far 
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from the total sum, since part of these expenditures were covered by other 
programea=-for example, the program for the development of radar weapons as 
part of ABM technology, the appropriations for the Kwajalein missile test- 
ing grounds, and so forth, 


The official goale of the American ABM program were set forth by H, Brown: 
"The main goals of the program are the guarantee of our technological 
over*aking of the USSR and the development of new equipment to reduce the 
cost and complexity of missile defense systems," The fundamental techni- 
cal designs in this program are based on new means of precision navigation 
and destruction; some of them are already being tested, and tests of the 
others are being planned: "We will continue to put the main emphasis on 
the demonstration of the tracking and guiding ability of the new equipment 
and the guaranteed interception of wagneate with accuracy sufficient to 
destroy them with non-nuclear means," 


According to General 8. Myer, chief of the American ABM program, based on 
the completion of preliminary engineering and this year's program revisions, 
work is now being performed on a layered defense system to serve as the 

new leading ABM concept, replacing the concept of site defense. The essence 
of this new ABM concept consists in the creation of two “layers,” or two 
"filters," of missile defense: an upper, extra-atmospheric layer, extend- 
ing far into the depth of the trajectory of an approaching ballistic 
miseile, and a lower “filter,” consisting of the more traditional compo- 
nents of land-based missile defense systema, which intercept warheads 

close to the target. 





A program of experiments in homing in the upper layer te planned for the 
testing of interception equipment in 1981. An optical observation gage 
will be used on the interceptor, capable of detecting a target from far 
away, identifying it with the aid of an in-flight computer and guiding the 
interceptor so precisely that the target can be destroved by non-nuclear 
means. A contract hae already been signed with the Lockheed firm for this 
program, involving a cost of 108.4 million dollars. Most of the equipment 
for the program has already been tested and has proved to be extremely 
reliable, of excellent quality and of sound value. 


The main effort in the field of directed-energy weapons is being focused 

on laser devices, which -ave >een actively developed in the United States 
for around 15 years as part of the “high-energy laser" program in a number 
of subprograms o the Air Force, Navy, Army and Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. On the whole, arownd 1.27 billion dollars was spent on 
the program by 1980, covered by Pentagon budget items, and at least another 
billion is expected to be spent tn 1940-1984. Besides this, huge alloca- 
tions for laser research anc development are being spent by several private 
companies and universities, aad part of the cost is covered by the Energy 
Department budget. The rapid growth ©! the program--allocations actually 
doubled in the last 6 yeere--and the official data on it testify that the 
program has now reached the stage of advanced research and development, 
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individual subsystems are already being tested and the manulacture of 
experimental laser weapons has been planned for the early 1980's, 


The potential significance of this weapon has been compared by U.S, 
Secretary of the Air Force J, Martin to the Manhattan Project, which led 
to the creation of the atomic bomb at the end of World War Il, One 
military=industrial complex spokesman connected with the development of 
high-power lasers describes their significance in the following way: ‘We 
must realize that the ability to concentrate such narrow rave of energy 
traveling at the speed of light so that its density far surpasses the 
deneity of the energy of a nuclear bomb explosion represents an achieve= 
ment in the arms sphere with no less destructive potential than the 
release of the gigantic but uncontrollable energy of nuclear bombs, "1° 


The U.8. Defense Department defines high-power lasere as lasers with an 
average yield of over 20 kilowatts, or single pulee energy exceeding 0 
kilojoules, The Pentagon is testing laser devices with a yield of several 
hundred kilowatts, and by the mid-1980's it plane to reduce the size and 
weight of these devices to dimensiones permitting their placement on board 
aircraft and epace vehicles, These devices could be used as pinpoint 
accuracy weapons from aboard orbital stations to destroy various space 
targets, 


Many American scientific, technical and military journals of recent years 
have mentioned the possibility of creating an entire network of reinforced 
“combat stations” orbiting around the earth with the aid of the space 
shuttle. These would be used for the destruction of espace targets with 
high-power lasers, primarily the ballistic missiles of an adversary soon 
atter their launching. Although the energy reserves that will have to be 
put in orbit for use in an ABM system are sizeable, they could be carried 
by the shuttle. The necessary number of “combat laser stations” in polar 
orbits around the earth has even been calculated: 21 stations with lasers 
with a range of 5,000 kilometers, and only 9 stations if the range is 
10,000 kilometers. "When lasers are deployed in space in such a way that 
each spot on our planet will constantly be within the firing zone of a 
laser compet system, we can quite justifiably expect real fundamental 
changes." These changes are associated with the expectation that 
directed-energy equipment could restore the balance between strategic 
defensive and offensive forces. In other words, “future achievements in 
ABM equipment could allow for a move from the present situation of nuclear 
deterrence of the United States and USSR with offensive forces playing a 
dominant role to a situation with defensive forces dominant ."!? 


The latest achievements in this field were tested in an “airborne laser 
laboratory"=--a special Boeing KC-135 airplane--with lasers shooting down 
helicopters and even antitank missiles on firing ranges in Alabama and 
California, and now the Air Force is working on a plan for the development 
of a powerful land-based laser device in 1983, which will be tested for 
the destruction of targets in space. 
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In the last 2 years another type of directed=eneray weapon has also been 
worked on intensively in the United States=-radar weapons based on rays of 
charged of neutral particles: tons, electrons, protons of neutrons, which 
afe accelerated to a high energy level with special accelerators, Approp= 
riations for research and development in this area actually tripled in 2 
years, and now the Pentagon has o 5-year plan for the expenditure of at 
least another 315 million dollars for this purpose. In addition, around 
ones 'hird of the cost is to be covered by the Department of Energy budget 
and part of the research and development will be financed by private com 
panies and universities, The actual development of radar ABM systems is 
part of the program entitled "Advanced ABM Equipment: Radar Weapons." 





The three main goals of these development projects have already been 
frankly admitted in the United States: the deployment of antimissile 
radars on earth for the broad projectorlike envelopment of the skies and 
for the destruction of approaching missiles; the placement of weapons on 
satellites for the destruction of missiles soon after their Launching and 
for the demolition of enemy satellites. Radar weapons will be used on 
beard ships to destroy attacking aircraft and missiles at presently inac- 
cessible speeds, 


Special mention should be made of the discussion of American research and 
development programs in the area of space defense, which is directly 
related, as was demonstrated, to research and development on antimissile 
defense and radar weapons. Besides this, the intensive development of 
space defense systema--actually means of destroying space targetse--is 
supposed to accomplish other tasks connected with the active militariza- 
tion of space by the United States and the development of new reconnais- 
sance and communication systems, which will be discussed below. 


Therefore, American means of space defense can be categorized, on the one 
hand, a8 weapons of pinpoint accuracy and, on the other, as means ensuring 
the offensive capability and survivability of new offensive space systems 
now being created in the United States. 


American research and development in the area of space defense have been 
accelerated to the maximum in recent vears. Suffice it to say that approp- 
riations only for cosmic means of destruction--"antisatellite weapons" -- 
will increase almost 10-foild within 4 veare: from 12 million dollars in 
1977 to 109 wiliton in 1981. The section of the Pentagon budget pertain- 
ing to space deitense sleo includes appropriations for programs dealing with 
the survivability of satellite systeme, cosmic surveillance equipment and 
cosmic tracking. Therefore, according to official data, total appropria- 
tions for the U.S. space defense progres will amount to around 800 million 
dollara by 1981. This figure, however, does not include the huge U.S. 
expenditures on research anc development programs in the areas of missile 
defense, high-power lasers and other prejects directly related to the 
development of cosmic weapons. 
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The development of | saile defense systems and high-power lasers into 
cosmic offensive weajvns is reflected in the two main U.S. space defense 
projects, 


The first project, "Miniature Systems,” is based on the use of a precision 
self-steering missile-interceptor with a non-nuclear charge, worked out by 
the Army as part of its missile defense program and later turned over to 
the Air Foree for deployment in the head of space defense missile carriers, 
Modified SREM missiles, now mounted on American bombers, are supposed to 
serve as these carriers. They will put tnterceptors into space from Pq15 
fighter planes, which will guarantee saximum initial altitude and speed. 
Plane have already been made to test thie system in 1980, Ite total cost 
will be around 200 million dollars, the coat of one missile-interceptor 
will be approximately 1 million dollars, and expenditures on a research 
and development contract with the Vought Corporation will total 58.7 mil- 
lion dollars, Another type of missile carrier will be a modernized 
Minuteman-3 ICBM, which will most likely be capable of launching several 
interceptors at once, considering thir negligible weight=-around 16 kg-- 
and size--approximately 30 x 33 cm, 





Another space defense project--"Advanced Syatems"--is based on the use of 
powerful space- and land-based lasers for the destruction of space targets. 
The work on this project is nearing the stage of engineering development, 
and appropriations designated for the use of high-power lasers as anti- 
satellite weapons were five times as high in 1979 as in 1977, even though 
these lasers are mainly being developed under other Pentagon programs. The 
plans to develop space-based high-power lasers have been announced several 
times by President Carce: and Defense Department spokesmen, but the program 
as a whole is classified information. According to the estimates of 
American experts, the testing of these lasers in outer space could begin 

as early as 1982, among the first military payloads of the shuttle. It 

has also been proposed that the shuttle itself be safeguarded by a space 
defense system, including high-power lasers. 





An analysis of U.S. research and development posing a military and political 
threat would be far from complete without an examination of a second trend, 
connected with the active militarization of outer space. 


Coamic Means of Command, Reconnaissance and Communications 


The dramatic intensification of space programs under the present American 
Administration has been a direct result of President Carter's declared 
“new space policy,” which is s sed to guarantee “permanent leadership 
by the United States in space.” The particular significance of this 
“new policy” for the U.S. Department of Defense, especially the Air Force, 
is reflected in the simple fact that the expenditures on just military cos- 
mic research and development have risen 2.5-fold--from 687 million dollars 
in 1977 to 1.7 billion in 1980--and even quicker growth is planned for the 
future. 
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According to a presidential directive (?DM=!7), the U.S. secretary of 
defense is responsible for the program to coordinate all civilian space 
ayatems for participation in "military operations in times of emergency," 
by analogy with the “civil air force reserve" program, According to this 
directive, civilian satellites of military value are to be specially modi- 
fied, and military equipment can even be deployed on them, A special 
service is now being created in the U.S. Armed Forces as part of the Air 
Force==the "Space Command,” which is supposed to coordinate all Air Force, 
Navy and Army activity connected with military space operations and with 
the use of the space shuttle, 


All of thie attests to the fundamental reorganization of U.S. policy in 
regard to the use of outer space, aimed primarily at the militarization of 
the new cosmic potential derived by the United States from the operation of 
the space shuttle. 


American experts have said: "Perhaps the most powerful potential weapon in 
the U.S. arsenal will be a gigantic snuttle.... The space shuttle will let 
a multitude of genies out of the bottle."'5 It is true that the creation 

of this system will change U.S. military space capabilities more in the 
qualitative than in the quantitative sense. Suffice it to say that poten- 
tial military payloads put in orbit will increase from approximately 20 tons 
in 1975 to 600 tons a year in the mid-1980's, A single shuttle can carry 

a payload measuring 4.6 x 18.3 meters and weighing up to 29.5 tons in its 
hold, and before the end of the 1980's the Pentagon plans to use the shuttle 
to carry its payloads more than 100 times, which will amount to a load of 
around 3,000 tons put in orbit close to the earth. 


The Defense Department has invested approximately 1 billion dollsrs in this 
program, but the total cost of just the research and development .s around 
8.5 billion dollars, and the figure rises to more than 13.5 billion if all 
expenditures on the system are included.'® Despite its small share of the 
expenses in comparison to NASA, the Pentagon plans to use around one-third 
of all the programmed flights. According to the chief editor of AIR FORCE 
MAGAZINE, “the Department of Defense has openly called NASA's shuttle an 
‘important and integral part of our future — space activity’ and 
the Defense Department will be its priority user.” 7 once again, we have 
graphic proof of the most active involvement of U.S. civilian industry in 
the sphere of military activity, which has been particularly pronounced 
under the present administration. 


The Pentagon leadership's frank statements about the milicary value of 
space systems are also new. It has already been noted that these systems 
are being described more and more unequivocally by the American military 
and political leadership as means of safeguarding offensive capabilities. 
Air Force Secretary H. Mark has drawn the following conclusion: “Whether 
we view this from a pessimistic or optimistic standpoint, it is clear Fpat 
apace activity will play an important role in our strategic strength.” 
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In addition to playing a leading role as means of supporting the offensive 
potential of armed forces, U.S. space syatems will also be used in direct 
aggressive operations in space. General T. Stafford, assistant chiet of 
Air Force staff, one of the astronauts who flew to the moon, has openly 
suggested the following possibility: "Under certain conditions, outer 
apace could be used ae an attractive stage for a show of strength.” And he 
goes on to "justify" this: "A conflict in space will not violate national 
boundaries or kill people, but it could serve to demonstrate our resolute= 
ness quite clearly for a relatively modest price,"!9 


We will now examine the main U.S. space research and development programs, 
but first we should note that virtually all military satellites will be 
put in orbit with the aid of the space shuttle from 1983 on, 


The Navetar global position system consists of 24 satellites weighing 450 
kilograms each and measuring 1.5 x 5.3 meters, which will be put in orbit 
at an altitude of around 20,000 kilometers by 1985 and will form a kind of 
network around the earth. By constantly transmitting coded signals, this 
system will give an unlimited number of special receivers (plans already 
call for 27,000) information about coordinates and speed in three dimen- 
sions with accuracy surpassing 10 meters and a few centimeters per second 
respectively. The receivers will be small in size and can be mounted on 
missiles, aircraft and ships and can even be carried in infantry packs. 
All branches of the U.S. and NATO armed forces and some civilian ships and 
airplanes will be equipped with them. 


In all, the U.S. Defense Department spent more than 700 million dollars on 
the Navstar program by 1980, with the total cost of the program estimated 
at around 4 billion dollars. The cost of the portable signal receivers 
will range from 10,000 to 50,000 dollars, and it will weigh between 4.5 and 
9 kilograms. 


The purpose of the Navstar program was set forth by W. Perry, director of 
the Pentagon's research and development agency: "The accessibility of pre- 
cise position data is quite obviously important in the disposition of our 
new and highly accurate weapons. The more effective collection and gener- 
alization of observation and reconnaissance data from many sources is prob- 
ably not as evident.... This is why the GPS program is important not only 
for weapon delivery systems, but is also a key element of the combined 
potential of reconnaissance and communications, "20 


Receivers of Navetar signals have already been developed for placement on 
ballistic and cruise missiles, which will give them tracking accuracy of 
around 10 meters.) Experiments to increase the accuracy of ballistic 
missiles with the aid of the six Navstar "technological" satellites that 
have already been launched are already being conducted as part of the 
Minuteman, Poseidon, Trident-1 and Trident-2 programs. "Just the place- 
ment of the GPS receiver on a missile submarine, an’ not even on its SLBM, 
can reduce navigation error (to 15 meters) and increase the accuracy of 
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Poseidon and Trident SLAM's by an eatimated 30 percent and 50 percent 
reapectively, Much greater accuracy would be guaranteed as a result of 
the effective placement of GPS receivers on the SLBM's themselves,"22 The 
use of the GPS for the guidance of advanced types of MARV'ed warheads is 
already being planned, 


Although the equipment of GPS satellites is "extremely insensitive to 
jamming” and "quite viable," the United States will not rely exclusively 
on GPS=guided atrategic nuclear syatema, but plane to use back-up inertial 
guidance systems, mapped homing, etc. 


The intensive development of satellite systema of photo and radar reconnais- 
sance apparently fits in with the Pentagon idea of “counterforce strategic 
warfare,” as they can aid in the determination of target coordinates for 

new systems of pinpoint accuracy weapons and in the preliminary topographic 
mapping of locations fur self-steering systemse--cruise missiles, the 
Pershing-2, MARV'ed warheads and others. Although the research and devel- 
opment programs involving these satellite systeme are confidential, their 
intensification can be judged by the sharp increase in appropriations for 
the U.S. Defense Department agency in which these programe are being carried 
out. Under the Carter Administration, the research and development expendi- 
tures of the National Security Agency and the Intelligence Agency of the 
U.S. Defense Department have risen 79 percent--from 188.6 million dollars 

in 1976 to 337.3 million in 1980, and if expenditures on the purchase and 
operation of equipment are included--from 853.6 million to 1.2 billion. 

The total research and development expenditures of the Defense Communica- 
tions and Defense Mapping agencies of the Defense Department increased 
almost 60 percent in the same period. 


But the most rapid increase in expenditures has been seen in the Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA), which specializes primarily in 
space programs--a rise from 214 million to 462 million dollars in 4 years 
(1976-1980). It is in this agency that new, highly sensitive "mosaic 
gages," which can detect targets in space at a distance of up to 40,000 
kilometers and accurately calculate their trajectory, are being worked out 
as part of the missile tracking equipment program. The program's first 
satellites sce supposed to be launched in 1981. Another approach to the 
tracking of objects in space is represented by the "High-Altitude Optics” 
(HALO) program, in which the DARPA is making extensive use of the achieve- 
ments of civilian micr ectrontes. An experimental satellite, the "Mini- 
HALO,” capable of detecting and tracking many objects in space at once 
with the aid of a special telescope, spectral filters, detector antennae, 
in-flight conputers and ao forth, is to be launched in 1984, As part of 
the "Teal Ruby" program, it is possible that tests will begin in 1981 on 

» satellite which, with the aid of thousands of detector infrared gage 
elements and an in-flight computer, will detect and track strategic mis- 
siies and bombers in flight. As part of the "Synthetic Apperture Radar” 
project, the DARPA has also worked out a system consisting of several sat- 
ellites, the "Clipper Bow," equipped with powerful radar devices for 
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tracking ships in the ocean and other objects, Plans call for the launeh= 
ing of these satellites in 1984, 


it should be added that the United States now has a reconnaissance satellite 
network to detect lawnehings® and observe and track ballistic @issiles, 
efeated as part of the “Defense Support Progran.” The cost of developing 
thie “most sensitive reconnaissance system,” consisting of 12 satellites 
weighing 1.2 tons each and measuring approximately 2.48 « 6,7 meters, 
equipped with an infrared telescope, has been estimated at 2.2 billion 
dollars by 1982, The abovementioned programs for the creation of new 
recomiaissance satellite systems should heighten their operat ional=tact ical 
 haftactetistics aad make them less vulnerable, Secause they are auch more 
complex in design, the new systems will be considerably gore expensive, 


All satellite reconnaissance systems have one offensive aspect, which has 
been pointed out by American expert BR. Olridge: “The tracking of all 
objects in space and the provision of data for aiming at enemy satellites 
presupposes the ability to destroy these objects.” 3 And the means of 
destroying these objects, a8 was pointed out above, are now being actively 
developed in the United States, It ie this that constitutes the military 
dang. ft of these satellite systems, 


New satellite command, control and communication systems are aleo being 
developed for the potential to wage prolonged “limited strategic warfare.” 
Their main features are increased viability, noise resistance and handling 
capacity. The third generation of military communication satellites should 
be deploved in 1980, The research and development costs of this project 
have been estimated at 261 million dollars, and the purchase of 1? satel- 
lites will cost 668 million dollars. According to plans, six satellites 
weighing 750 kilograms each will be simultaneously put in 4 geostatic 

orbit with a projected service life of 10 years. 


The FPleeteatcom and Afeatcom system are intended for the reliable command 

and control of all auwelear forees of the U.8. Navy and Air Force. Two of 

the four Pleeteatcom satellites, weighing 84) kilograme each and measuring 
6.6% 13.2 meters, have already been put in geostatic orbits, and have up 

to 2) SHP channele with a handling capacity--10 channels for the Navy, 12 

for the Air Poree (as part of the Afseatcom system, also deployed on other 

satellites), and | channel in reserve for the supreme command. 





in addition te these systems, a multipurpose and ultra-secret “satellite 
information system” is now in the last stages of completion. It will con- 
sist of six satellites, which will also command '.8. nuclear forces. The 
research and development have already cost 196 million dollars, and more 
than 5090 million dollars will be allocated for purchases by 1982. 


but 4 decision hae already been made to develop a new and better strategic 
satellite communications system in the 1980's. The satellites will be put 
in orbit arownd the earth at an altitude of approximately 200,000 kilon- 

etere--"the highest steady orbit on thie side of the moon”--and will have 








ektefelive Maheuvering  apabiilty, which ie suppesed to guafantee theif 
"total invulnerability.” 


So thal etfategic weapon systems oan be precisely guided te theif targets 
at any time and in any kind of weather, aad so that the combat readiness of 
opefational=tactical forces can be ensured, the 0,8, Defense Department is 
sharply expanding its own syste of weather satellites, Appropriations 

of 70° millien dellare by 1982, for 5) satellites weighing 480 kilograms 
each and geasuring 1,2 ue 5.9 Meters, are planned in the ailitary weather 
satellite program, Pour of these satellites have already been put in orbit 
clese te the earth at an altitude of 890 kilometers, Thies clearly shows 
how ®uch importance the Pentagon places on the heightened combat feadiness 
of armed foerees in its plane for the future, 


There is no special need to prove that the third of the U.S. military 
establishment's main efforts in the area of research and development =-the 
active invelvement of civilian industry and the nation's scientific poten- 
tial in the sphere of @tlitarietic activity--is completely consistent with 
the Carter Administration's goal of achieving military and technical super- 
jority to the USSR, 


ihe ®ost general conclusion that can be drawn from this study is that ten- 
denctes toward emphasie on the “position of strength,” similar to tenden- 
cles of the early 1960's but with slight differences, are once again 
apparent in U.S. military and political strategy. Whereas the United 
States openly declared the goal of “strategic superiority” and “arms race 
regulation” during the Kennedy-McNamara era, the Carter Administration has 
stressed the need for “technological” of qualitative superiority and “arms 
control.” Pehoes of the past are also clearly heard in the U.8. refusal 
to take real steps toward disarmament on the basis of equality and equiv- 
alent security and in its attempts to guarantee the military superiority 
of the NATO bloc. These are dangerous lapses into the cold war era, but 
present realities testify that the situation in the world has definitely 
changed. Those who have lost contact with reality and are designing new 
means of masse destruction should be reminded of this, 
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Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 7, Jul 60 
pp 117-125 





|Report of session of Sctentific Council of the Eeonomic, Political and 
ideological Probleme of the United States, USSR Academy of Sciences, held 
at the Inetitute of 0.8. and Canadian Studies of the USSR Academy of 
Selences to analyze U.8. energy problems) 


(Text) The council session was opened by its chairman, Deputy Director 

GC. Ye. Skorew of the Institute of 0.8. and Canadian Studies of the USSR 
Academy of Seiences (I1SKAN), who noted that the United States had experi- 
eneed two energy crises in the 1970's (in 1973-1974 and in 1979). They 
are sometimes regarded as two phases of 4 single energy crisis. It seems, 
however, that thie opinion is groundless. A crisis is not something that 
ie permanent. Crises come and go. This is true of the energy crisis and 
of other structural crises. The energy problem is quite another matter-- 
that is, the problem of finding new sources of energy, of guaranteed energy 
supplies, of energy consumption and so forth. The United States will have 
to deal with these probleme even in the future. 


If we look at the two energy crises of the 1970's, we can see that, in 
spite of their quite significant differences, the main reason for both was 
fot 4a physical shortage of resources, but changes in energy supply condi- 
tions. In the first case, there was 4 sharp rise in prices and a brief 
interruption in the supply process when the Arab countries used oil as 4 
political weapon (by imposing an embargo on oil shipments to the United 
States and Holland). This was 4 temporary factor, but it had an effect, 
causing 4 leap in prices that was called an oil price revolution. In the 
second case, the change in energy supply conditions wae connected with 
events in Iran, with reduced oil production in this country and with the 
stabilization of production levels in other OPEC countries. 


These two energy crises demonstrated the shaky balance between resources 
and consumption and between production and consumption in the capitalist 
world. A reduction of | of 2 percent in the resources in this balance is 
enough to create panic in the market, which leads to a sharp rise in 
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demand, and this gives Frise te an equally sharp rise in prices and the 
birth of 4 efisis situation, 





Despite the more than quintuple nominal inerease in oil prices (in 1974= 
1979), the actual price rise in the open market in Rotterdam was almost 
twice a8 high. And whereas the world price of OPEC ofl shipments is now 
30 dollare a barrel, the figure was close to 40 dollars in Rotterdam in 
the spring of 1980, 


if we take 4 sober look at what was happening in the 1960's, however, it 
could seem that there was no real of] shortage of any importance in the 
West at that time, In the 1970's the situation in thie area became much 
more complex, The situation will apparently change once again in the 
1980's, It eould change under the infiuence of two factors, one connected 
with consumption and the other with production, Consumption is still ris- 
ing. At a conference of the heads of state and government of the United 
States and six other major capitalist countries in June 1979, a decision 
wae made to freeze oi] imports at the 1978 level for the six other nations 
and at the 1979 level for the United States. Naturally, no one can now 
predict whether thie decision will be implemented or not. But this is the 
firet serious decision of thie kind on the matter. The 20 states belonging 
to the International Energy Agency decided to set oil consumption ceilings 
for 1980, This was aleo the first decision of ite kind since the time vhen 
the agency was established in 1974, If these plans are carried out, the 
Weet might be able to prevent the extreme exacerbation of the oil situation. 
But this is only one side of the coin. 


The other side concerns oil shipments and production. In summer 1979 Libya 
announced that it was considering the reduction of oil production for 2 
years. At that time, the bourgeois press called this a bluff and an 
attempt to blackmail the West. But the possibility of considerable cuts 

in ofl production and temporary restrictions on oil deliveries, as the 
events in Iran have shown, cannot be excluded. If the disparity between 
the growth of consumption and the growth of production or the present pro- 
duction level should increase, there could be 4 much ®ore severe energy 
crisis than the present one. 


Current developments in the United States, where more than a third of all 
the ofl produced in the capitalist world is consumed, are of particular 
interest in this connection. The first of the matters of particular inter- 
est to us today pertains to the content and nature of the energy crisis in 
the United States. What are its contributing factors and causes’? is it 
true that it is connected with an absolute shortage of resources? Or does 
the problem lie in the peculiar structure of the energy balance or the 
specific organization of ofl consumption, or does the policy of the monop- 
olies lie at the basie of the crisis, with some of their difficulties play- 
ing a definite part’? These are questions which require analysis and 
investigation. The second matter, which has still not been thoroughly 
analyzed and, unfortunately, does not fit into the program of today's 
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meeting, is the effect of the energy crisis on the state of the U.S. econ= 
omy~~yesterday, today and in the near future. The third matter is the 
question of how the American economy will escape the current problems in 
the energy sphere, 


These matters are of interest to us in the Seviet Union as well, The global 
nature of the energy problem and the similarity of some of the technical and 
econow'c objectives in the energy ephere in the United States and the USSR 
are motivating use to study and carefully weigh all of the positive aspects 
of the American experience=--naturally, with total regard for the fundamen- 
tal differences between the Soviet and American socioeconomic systems, 


L. N. Karpov etreased in his report that the energy crisis in the capitalist 
world is primarily a structural crisis, arising from the capitalist energy 
industry's excessive reliance on oil, which represents only 6 percent of the 
total nonrenewable energy resources on the planet, Oi] became the main 
source of energy not only by virtue of its superior technical and economic 
properties, but aleo as a result of the policy of ofl] monopolies, which was 
aimed at the artificial reduction of the price of oil-=<in comparison to 

coal (based on heating potential)--for the purpose of taking over the 
market. This policy was accompanied by ever-increasing shipments of cheap 
oil from the developing countries, the accelerated rise of energy require- 
mente in the production sphere and substantial changes in the structure of 
the world capitalist energy balance in favor of of] and natural gas (from 

if percent in 1920 to 77 percent in 1978),! 





The masse import of cheap oil became an important factor of scientific and 
technical progress in the developed capitalist countries. At the same 
time, it gave rise to wasteful practices and impeded the development of 
their own fuel and energy base and of alternative energy sources. Between 
1950 and 1976, for example, U.S. consumption of oil and petroleum products 
almost tripled, while oil production increased only 1.5-fold. The shortage 
was made up by imports, which increased almost 10-fold. The increased 
imports of cheap ofl from the developing countries were regarded in the 
United States ae a grand action intended not only to produce considerable 
economic gains, but also to protect U.S. strategic interests by preserving 
America's own energy resources. This was the common policy of monopolist ic 
capital and the state. 


The energy crisis is aleo a crisis in imperialiem's relationship with the 
developing countries Even at the time of the first rise in world oil 
prices, the oil producing countries stressed the need to eradicate the 
“traditional” syeter of the exploitation of their people by the oil monop- 
‘lies and to establish prices based on the coset of deriving energy from 

lternative sources. Calculations show that between 1960 and 1973, when 
all of the OPEC countries earned 95 billion doliars in the form of oi] 
revenues, the United States and other imperialist states earned 600-700 
billion dollars in net profit. Moreover, the actual expenditures of energy 
in, for example, the U.S. processing industry between 1950 and 1970 
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decreased at an average of 1,7 percent a year. This was made possible 

by the situation in which control by the oil cartel over all stages of oil 
production and refining gave foreign trade in oil the nature of intra= 
organizational deliveries within the framework of multinational of] monop= 
Olies, This made it possible te set and maintain low monopoly prices on 
imported ofl, At the same time, due to inflation, in 1972 for example, 
the developing countries acquired 50 percent less machine=building prod= 
vets than in 1958 for the revenues from the same quantity of oil, 


The fuel and energy balance in the United States took on a particularly 
abnormal nature. In 1978, for example, more than three-quarters of the 
consumption of all energy systems was accounted for by oil and gas (47,1 
percent for cil and 29,8 percent for natural gas), while coal represented 
20.7 percent and hydraulic and nuclear energy represented only 2.4 percent. 


The excessively high level of energy consumption and ite abnormal, lop- 
sided reliance on foreign ofl were the main reasons for the present energy 
difficulties of the United States, According to the calculations of 
American economists, for example, known of] reserves in the United States 
are constantly decreasing--from 4.4 billion tone in 1975 to 3.8 billion in 
1978, The rise in the number of new welle after the lifting of oil price 
controls has etill not reversed the tendency toward 4 progressive decrease 
in known oil reserves. 


Natural gas holds a prominent place in the nation's energy balance, with 
its output reaching 557 billion cubic meters in 1978. Its proportion in 
the energy balance, however, is expected to drop from 29.8 percent in 1978 
to 19 percent in 1985, Forecasts of thie kind are based on the decrease 
in known natural gas reserves recorded over several years (from 6.7 tril- 
lion cubic meters in 1975 to 5.8 trillion in 1978). The rise in the price 
of gas (in 1979) and the continuous reinforcement of incentives for monop- 
olies to prospect for gas in the United States, as well as the possibility 
of arranging for deliveries of natural gas from Mexico and the Canadian 
north, which could take place in the 1980's, are not likely to signifi- 
cantly inerease the proportion accounted for by natural gas in the energy 
balance. According to American estimates, gas imports will increase from 
26.8 billion cubic metere in 1978 to 67.9 billion in 1982. 


Coal deposits in the nation have been estimated at 3 trillion tons, 

enough for 309-400 veare. Carter's new energy program envisages the 
doubling of coal output by 1985<-up to 1.1 billion tons. According to 

the forecasts of the U.S. Department of Energy, however, the level wil) 
rise to only 900-965 million tons by that time. Moreover, many American 
experts believe that this part of the program will encounter great diffi- 
culties even if the prices of competing types of fuel remain fairly high. 


According to American experts, the synthetic fuel production volume will 
not exceed 2 percent of total energy consumption in 1985. 

















The prospects of nuclear energy ia the (nited States are probably the 
least certain due to sharp conflicts in national public opinion regarding 
the expediency of its intensive development, For example, whereas the 
assumption in 1974 was that the total capacity of nuclear power plants 
would be around 2? billion kilowatts by the year 2000, the 1977 prediction 
was 4 much more modest indicator=-380 million, Nenetheless, given the 
rapid growth of energy consumption in the United States, the depletion of 
hydruulle energy potential of many regions, the rise in the price of 
imported ofl and natural gas and the existence of considerable uranium 
deposits, it is quite possible that nuclear energy will be developing 
more rapidly. The proportion accounted for by nuclear power plants in 
total energy production, for example, will rise from 11 percent in 1978 
to approximately 20 percent in 1985, 


American forecasts assign 4 prominent place to solar, wind, tide, biomass 
and geothermal energy and several other renewable energy resources. Accord- 
ing to the forecasts of the President's Council on Environmental Quality, 
these will cover around 25 percent of 411 U.8. energy needs by the begin- 
ning of the 2ist century, and up to 50 percent by 2020, 


In apite of all this, no major effort has been made to reorganize power 
engineering in the United States. If the inflationary rise in prices is 
taken into account, there has essentially been no increase in annual 
appropriations for the development of the basic energy branches, and the 
proportion accounted for by the entire energy complex in total capital 
investments in the economy has even decreased--from 17.1 percent in 1974 
to 13 percent in 1978. All of this proves once again that long-term 
regulation of the energy balance by the state cannot be effective in the 
absence of a state sector and in the presence of monopoly domination in 
U.S. power engineering. 


Nonetheless, the urgency of this problem is forcing ruling circles to 
continue the search for solutione, State energy strategy now emphasizes 
more effective fuel conservation measures. In recent years, per capita 
energy consumption in the United States has been double the FRG figure 
and triple the figure in Japan, while the per capita GNP in the United 
States is already virtually the same ae the FRC and Japanese figures. 


Despite all the difficulties involved in the reorganization of power 
engineering, the process of adapting the ..5. economy to the new energy 
situation has already begun. In 1978-1979, for example, the average 
annual rate of increase in the GNP wae 46.4 percent, but energy consumption 
increased by oniy 1.9 percent. During these 2 vears, the Americans 


acqu.ced energy conservation equipment and devices costing 4.3 billion 
Jollare and applied to the eovernment for the necessary credit. Work was 
begun on the technological reorganization of several machine-building 


branches, the development of new types of energy conservation equipment 
and devices and the mastery of sew tecinolcgy for the production of syn- 
thetic fuel. Technological reorganization i« primarily evident in the 
automotive industry. 























lt appears that the energy diffieulties of the United States and the 
teasures to overcome them will have equally important pelitical, seecio= 
economic and military=strategic consequences, This increases the need 
for the constant in-depth analysis of their nature and their effeeta on 
contemporary capitalist economics and politics, 


Yu. i, Rigin said that one of the consequences of the energy crisis of 
1973-1974 was that conservation and the efficient use of fuel and energy 
resources actually became one of the primary objectives of the American 
Administration's economic policy, The line of energy conservation was 
first recorded in legislative form in December 1975, in the special Energy 
Policy and Energy Conservation Act, and was reaffirmed in the October 1978 
National Energy Act. Even American experts admit that the problem of 
energy conservation in the United States is much more pressing than in 

any other industrially developed country. 


The major guidelines of current U.S. policy in thie area are the following: 
the more effective use of energy in transportation; the gradual conversion 
of electric power plants and enterprises from liquid fuel to coal and other 
alternative energy sources; the better insulation of residential, trade 
and administrative buildings. 


The administration is particularly concerned about the increasing scales 
of fuel consumption in transportation, particularly by motor vehicles, 
which have become excessive in the United States. Around 40-50 percent of 
all the oil consumed in the nation is used to produce gasoline. Liquid 
fuel expenditures for the needs of motor transport are almost equivalent 
to total oil and petroleum product importe in recent vears. 


According to the administration, the best way of reducing gasoline consump- 
tion lies in the conversion of the automotive industry to the production 

of economy cars. Energy effectiveness standards for motor vehicles, begin- 
ning with the 1978 models, were stipulated in the abovementioned 1975 law. 
Mileage requirements for 1980 have been set at 11.8 liters per 100 kilom- 
eters, a8 opposed to the 17 liters (on the average) in the mid-1970's, A 
standard of 8.6 liters has already been set for the 1985 models. for the 
firet time in U.S. history, the law specifies the labeling of new car 
models with their expected mileage figures. The total petroleum savings 
from these measures should amount, according to the administration's 
estimates, to at least 50 million tons 4 year by the end of the 1980's. 


Besides this, in 1978 Congress passed President Carter's proposal of a 
tax deduction for purchasere of cars with economy engines and the estab- 
lishment of a high excise tax on the sale of multicylinder vehicles with 
excessive gas consumption. 


According to American estimates, if the present tendency continues, the 
energy effectiveness of motor transport will almost double by the vear 
2000. This should reduce gasoline consumption in the nation by around 














1) percent in comparison to the present level (480 million tons a year) 
even if the total number of automobiles should increase to 140 million by 
that time, as opposed to 110 million in 1978, 


the administration hopes to provide incentives for the gradual conversion 
of motor transport to new types of fuel, particularly gasohol--a mixture 
consisting of 90 percent gasoline and 10 pereent alcohol derived from 
agricultural raw materials, It has been decided, in particular, to exempt 
thie fuel from federal gas tax (around | cent per liter) until the end of 
1984, The assumption is that this kind of government subsidizing will 
allow gasohol to compete with nonethylated types of gasoline. There are 
aiready around 1,000 gas stations in the United States which offer car 
drivers gasohol, The Carter Administration has proposed the construction 
of 100 more plante for the production of aleohol in the nation, intended 
exclusively for gasohol production, so that their total output will reach 
1,14 billion liters by 1982 and double this volume by 1985 (in the more 
distant future, according to the calculations of the Department of Energy, 
the United States will be able to cover up to 40 percent of the entire 
demand for gasoline with gasohol if necessary). This means that even if 
the present level of fuel consumption should stay the same, the United 
States will be able to reduce ite need for ofl for gasoline production by 
at least 50 million tone annually by the mid-1980's. 





Designs of passenger cars powered by diesel fuel and accumulator batteries 
are arousing more interest. According to the plans of General Motors, for 
example, almost 13 percent of all of this firm's vehicles will be equipped 
with diesel engines by 1985 (5 percent in 1979). The mileage of these 
vehicles is approximately 25 percent better than that of automobiles with 
conventional gas engines. 


Great significance is being attached to the projected conversion of elec- 
tric power plants and enterprises from liquid fuel to coal and other alter- 
native energy sources. The new federal energy program, which is now being 
discussed in Congress, envisages a 50-percent decrease in the liquid fuel 
consumption of electric power plants and industrial enterprises in the 
1980's. These enterprises will gradually convert to other types of fuel, 
primarily coal and, in part, to nuclear and solar energy. The federal 
government is expected to give them a total of 5 billion dollars in loans 
and subsidies for this purpose. 


Besides this, ac. ording to the energy act of 1978, the burning of petrol- 
eum products and natural gas in new power plants and industrial boilers 
wil) b« prohibited. Exceptions will be made in those cases when the use 
of coal could violate existing environmental purity standards. Companies 
investing capital in coal-operated boilers wil! be granted an additional 
tax deduction (over and above existing ones) in the amount of 10 percent 
of their investment in fixed capital. Conversely, companies burning 
petroleum products and natural gas in boilers will lose certain benefits. 
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The administration also sees considerable opportun:'ies fer energy conser= 
vation in the public utility sector, According to official American data, 
40 percent of all the energy now consumed in the United States is used in 
the heating, cooling and maintenance of buildings, and 30-50 percent of 
these energy expenditures are unnecessary. The new federal program essen= 
tially supplements the conservation measures envisaged for this sector in 
the 1978 law. The main guidelines of this kind of conservation are the 
following: the better insulation of residential, trade and administrative 
buildings; the limited use of liquid fuel for residential heating; the 
maintenance of a strictly regulated temperature level in residences and 
administrative buildings; the labeling of household appliances with energy 
effectiveness ratings. By the end of the 1980's, heat and energy conser- 
vation measures are expected to extend to 90 percent of all residences 

in the nation, 


The total impact of all the energy conservation measures proposed by the 
administration should amount, according to official estimates, to at least 
100 million tons a year, calculated in of] units, by the end of the 1980's. 
In cost terms, even based on the current price of oil in the world capital- 
ist market (30 dollars a barrel, on the average), this sevings would amount 
to almost 22 billion dollars a year. 


An investigation of the U.S. Administration's energy program and the 
measures for its implementation would be of definite practical value to 
Soviet economic organizations. Energy conservation is the quickest and 
cheapest way of solving the present energy problem. Capital expenditures 
on energy conservation, no matter how large, are recouped in a relatively 
short time. It must be borne in mind, however, that the course of energy 
conservation presupposes perceptible changes in the economic structure, 
particularly changes connected with the development of such new branches 
as the production of various types of energy-saving devices. 





N. I. Kistanov noted the increased attention the U.S. Government and energy 
companies are paying to coal as a promising energy source. Its reserves 
are huge but its use is limited. 


In order to overcome this inconsistency, the U.S. Government has drawn up, 
and submitted to Congress, a program for the creation of industries for 
the production of synthetic fuel from coal, oil-bearing shales and bio- 
mass, at a total cost of 88 billion dollars. In accordance with the pro- 
gram approved by the Congress, only around 20 billion dollars will be 
spent on the development of this production in 1980-1985 (including 2.2 
billion in the 1979/80 fiscal year). The rest of the funds will be spent 
in 1986-1995. Congress has set the goal of producing 75 million tons a 
year of synthetic fuel (calculated in ofl units) by 1995, instead of the 
i125 million by 1990 proposed by the administration. 


The idea of producing synthetic fuel from coal is not a new one in the 
United States. Even before World War II there were several dozen plants 








here which manufactured gas trom coal for use in the housing sector, but 
these enterprises were unable to survive the competition when oil] produc- 
tion grew, and they went bankrupt, In those yeara, plants in several 
European countries were producing synthetic ofl, but they were highly 
unprofitable and were closed down after the war when cheap oil was abun- 
dant in the world market, 


At present, the industrial production of aynthetic oil from coal is being 
carried out only at one plant in South Africa, Ite output is 273,000 tons 
a year. In 1974 South Africa began to build two large plants (in Secunda) 
under the supervision of the American Fluor firm. 


The United States still does not have a single plant for the industrial 
production of synthetic oil and gas from coal and oil-bearing shales, 
There are 25 experimental plants and installations where some of the tech- 
nological processes of this production are being perfected. 


The federal government is now working on several research programs aimed 
at maximizing the spheres for the use of coal both in its natural form and 
in the form of liquid and gaseous fuel. In fiscal year 1978, 580 million 
dollars from the federal budget was appropriated for theee projects. In 
fiscal years 1979 and 1980, expenditures were supposed to be around 688 
million and 789 million respectively. Among the eight current research 
and development programs, the major ones in 1979 were the following: coal 
gasification--175 million dollars, coal liquefaction--206 million, and 

the direct combustion of coal--50 million dollars. All of the research on 
synthetic fuel production is being conducted by the federal government 
jointly with large oil companies, taking on three-quarters of all the 
expense of building experimental plants and demonstration facilities and 
conducting experiments. 


Several of the prerequisites for the establishment of considerable control 
over the coal industry and the production of synthetic fuel from coal by 
the ofl monopolies are present. In particular, they have research organi- 
zations which are investigating promising sources of energy (coal, oil- 
bearing shales and bituminous gravel). They have the best material and 
financial facilities for organizing the production of synthetic oil and 
gas from coal. According to the data of the Federal Trade Commission, 

the 8 largest ofl companies owned around 19 percent of all known coal 
reserves by 1974, and the 20 largest oil and gas companies owned around 

38 percent. The same 8 companies accounted for around 35 percent of all 
of the coal mined, and the 20 accounted for more than 48 percent. 


The United States has huge reserves of oil-bearing shales. According to 
estimates, they contain around 75 billion tons of ofl. This is equivalent 
to all known world ofl reserves. If oil shales of lower quality are 
included in the total, the quantity of oii they contain can then be 
estimated at 270 billion tons--a figure 50 times as great as known crude 
oil reserves in the United States. 
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Several large companies in the oi] and gas industry are now perfecting new 
technology for the derivation of of] from shale on land leased from the 
federal government, Their total expenditures on this work in 1979-1983 
will amount to 3,9 billion dollars, 


There are difficulties in establishing the production of of] from coal and 
shale, They are both economic and technological in nature. Another seri- 
ous problem is the need to search out tremendous financial resources, 
According to the energy program, in 1995 the output of synthetic fuel, in 
Liquid measurement, should amount to 75 million tons, According to expert 
estimates, this will necessitate the construction of 30 plants with an 
output of 2.5 million tons of oil each, and the cost of each plant should 
come to around 2-3 billion dollars. On the whole, the establishment of 
branch of industry will require around 300 billion dollars. 


The operating costs of synthetic fuel production in the United States are 
now estimated at 100-200 dollars a ton. Naturally, these American esti- 
mates are only approximate figures because the United States has no exper- 
fence in building enterprises of this kind. 


The first enterprises of this type will not be opened until the second 
half of the 1980's, Even these 30 plants, however, will not solve the 
problem of the oil shortage, According to the Exxon company, it will take 
300 plants with an output of 2.5 million tons of synthetic oil a year each 
to cover the shortage at the beginning of the 21st century, and this will 
take 30 years. 


At the same time, the shortage of Liquid fuel and the rising price of this 
fuel have motivated U.S. oil companies to increase their capital invest- 
ments in the oil and gas industry in the last 2 or 3 years, and this will 
lead to the growth of production and capacities in the oil industry. The 
fact that the level of oil imports in the United States has remained high, 
despite the rapid and sharp rise in world prices, must also be taken into 
account. This signifies that the world price still does not fully reflect 
the actual social and consumer value of (nonrenewable) oil resources. It 
is quite possible that the United States will continue to increase its 
imports in the 1980's. 


In this connection, M. M. Sokolov asked whether the terms “monopoly” and 
"low monopoly prices” on oil were not contradictory. After all, monopolies 
were always associated in our minds with high monopoly prices in the past. 


To answer this question, we must give primary consideration to the fact 
that the oil monopolies began their vigorous takeover of the world capi- 
talist fuel market in the postwar period and could only do this with the 
aid of low world prices. Since oil was plentiful in the market and the 
cost of its production was relatively low, they were able to gradually 
push coal, as oil's leading competitor, out of the market. 
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Whereas world oil prices prior to World War Il were connected to some 
degree with prices in the U.S. domestic market, in the postwar period this 
connection disappeared and world prices were set in accordance with the 
Western Buropean level, It wae at this time that world oil prices could 

be described as low monopoly prices, After pushing coal out of the market, 
the ofl monopolies covered their "losses" resulting from these low prices 
by ralsing their profit margin, For thie reason, there is no contradiction 
here 





The developing countries were quite justified in maintaining that world 
oil prices were too low and had to be raised, At first, the criterion or 
potnt of departure for the rise in these prices was the correlation of 
domestic oil and coal prices in the United States. The price of coal here 
was approximately one-third as high ae the price of oil (in conventional 
unite). Prior to 1973, for example, ofl was being sold at 23 dollars a 
ton on the U.S, market, while coal for heat and electric power plants was 
being sold at 7-8 dollars a ton. We know what followed: World oi] prices 
rose approximately 10-fold in the 1970's, 


Vv. A. Nagarov asked if these were high or low monopoly prices. In the 
past, before the price increase, we said that world crude oil prices were 
high monopoly prices. There was reason to call them this. Between 1961 
and 1970--that is, just before the rapid rise in oil prices--the price of 
“f.o.b. Ras Tanura” crude ofl was always 1.80 dollars per barrel, with 
average production costs of under 20 cents a barrel in the Middle East. 
This means that the price was approximately 9 times as high as the produc- 
tion cost. It is quite obvious that this huge difference guaranteed prof- 
its considerably above the norm even before the rise in prices. 


Why are we now saying that the prices set by the OPEC countries are low 
monopoly prices? What arguments corroborate this’? The fact that the price 
of ofl was lower than the price of coal at any given time proves nothing. 
This merely testifies that the cost of producing oil fell much lower than 
the cost of producing coal. But each ton of oil can produce a much higher 
profit than a ton of coal. It is only on this basis, that oil production 
in the Middle East guarantees profits exceeding the norm, that I cannot 
agree, V. A. Nazarov eaid, that the world price of oil is now a high monop- 
oly price. 1 simply want this matter to be given careful consideration. 

In particular, L. N. Karpov's hypothesis (in my opinion, this is still 

only a hypothesis) that low monopoly prices can be discussed if we exclude 
such categories ae rent differentials, deserves attention. As we know, the 
cost of crude minerals includes production costs, average profit and the 
rent differential in the mining industry. It is possible that the super- 
profits in the oil industry of the Middle East represent rent, and not 
monopoiy profits arising from the monopoly position of the OPEC group in 
the world capitalist market. 


N. A. Sakharov discussed some of the political aspects of the problem and 
the interrelations between the administration and the oil monopolies when 
national energy policy was being worked out. 
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-fiti. dem of the O1l Sohepellee eecupled af Lapertast place iff Carter's 
-a@peaien in 1976, He continued thie cflbic lem if .atef public statetiente 
wie he was alfeady president, We said, for example: “We will not let 
the oil companies held up production until the price of gaseline goes up.” 
"We demand that the of! compahies cooperate with use. if they will net 
‘oopefate voluntarily, we will ufhesitatingiy vee the powers invested in 

ifice to order the of] companies to satisfy the basic energy needs of 
our nation,” 


Siatemente of this kind could cfeate the impression of «4 shafp coniliet 
between the Carter Administration and the of] business, But this was only 
the semblance of a conflict, For example, the Carter Administration lifted 
oll and gas price contfols, This was precisely what the oil business had 
wanted for 20 years but had been opposed by Presidente Kennedy, Johnson, 
Nixon and Ford, Later, at the end of 1979, the government appropriated 

20 billion dollars over the next 5 years for the production of synthet ix 
fuel as an alternative enertay source. This was what the largest oi1 com- 
panies had been striving for quite vigorously for 15 years. tna 1973, for 
example, N, Rockefeller used his position as vice-president to propose the 
federal subsidization of synthetic fuel development projects. 


(arter’s energy program puts considerable emphasis on alternative energy 
sources, primarily eoal, selar energy and oil=-bearing shales. When we 
assess this fact, however, we gust bear in mind that this entire industry 
ie monopolized to 4 great degree by the oil companies. For example, Exxon, 
Mohil O11, Gulf °41 and other companies control many uranium deposits, the 
production of photocells for the conversion of sunlight into electric 
ewer, etc, 


fherefore, 4 substantial part of Carter's energy program is directiy in 

the interest of the ofl monopolies, which are turning more and more into 
energy monopolies, and his verbal attacks on big capital represent oly a 
screen for the close cooperation between the government and the oil busi- 
ness. Naturally, this does not mean that the program is totally in the 
interest of the ofl monopolies. The government has to consider the inter- 
ests of other monopolistic groups as well. This is attested to, in partic- 
ular, by the announced course of energy conservation, and the Carter 
Administration's bill establishing a tax on the windfall profits of oil 
corporations, passed by Congress in the middle of April 1980. 


Several participants in the discussion noted the sweeping, essentially 
giobal nature of many aspects of the energy problem. The discussion 
pointed up, in particular, the need for reorganization=--to some degree-- 
f the economic structure in the United States and in many other states, 
with a view to the entire problem. The last few years have irrefutably 
ontirmed the importance of the quickest possible development of new 
slternative energy sources and significant changes in the structure of 
the world fuel and energy balance, in which oil and natural gas stiil 
erevail. The great significance of energy conservation measures has also 


— 
J 








ee contiffed as 4 way of guafanteeifng the normal funetioning of all 
fatiches of the contemporary economy, and from the standpoint of future 
economic development, The discussion also revealed the expediency and 
importance of the further comprehensive investigation of energy problems 
and theif econotiic, techmieal and political aspeets, internal and 
internat tonal 





POOTNOTES 


Several questions conmected with the factors engendering and contrib- 
uting to the eneray efisis in the capitalist world are discussed in 


detail in V. 1. Paviyuehenko's article in issue No 6 for 1977-<-Editor's 
note, 


An article on the problems and prospects of the American coal industry 
will be printed in a fortheoming iseue of the magazine--Editor's note, 


), This topic is discussed in detail in the article “Developmental Trends 
in the U.S, Automotive Industry” in issue No 11 for 1979--Editor's 


note, 
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